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BOOKS EUGENE 


“ Here are stories and poems by Eugene Field, published 
attractively in companion volumes. They are ingenious, 
droll, witty, delicate, and charming. Poets and story-tellers 
may emulate and all of us may rejoice." —NEW YORK SUN. 
\ 


JUST ISSUED 


A Little Book of Echoes from the 
Profitable Tales Sabine Farm 


By EUGENE FIELD. WithEtched By EUGENE and RoswELL Mar: 
Portrait. Cameo £dition. TIN FIELD. Beautifully illus- | 
16mo, $1.25. trated by EDMUND H. Gar- | 


“ This is a collection of some of the | =r es Square I2mo, $2.00. 
simplest and daintiest short stories “These translations trom Horace 
trom Mr. Field’s pen. The volume are free from pedantry and mere liter- 

as a whole is delightful. Mr. Field at his best is exquisite,and he = alness, and while some are singular] 
is at his best in this book.” —Chicago ‘Fournal. perfect reproductions of the originals, others are free adaptations 
to the spirit, the torms, of to-day.’”’—Boston Transcript. 


“POEMS AND TALES IN UNIFORM BINDING : 
A Little Book of Western Verse. Second Book of Verse. A Little Book of Profitable Tales. 
Each volume, 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


‘‘ These pretty little volumes promise to perpetuate examples of a wit, humor, and pathos quaint and rare in their kind. Genial and 
sympathetic, Mr.Field has already made a mark in the literature of the day which will not quickly wear out.”—New York Tribune. 


POEMS OF CHILDHOOD 
With Trumpet and Drum. _16mo, $1.00. Love-Songs of Childhood.  16mo, $1.00. 


* His poems of childhood have gone home, not only to the hearts of children, but to the heart of the country as well, and he is one of the 
few contributors to that genuine literature of childhood which expresses ideas trom the standpoint of a child ’— 7%e Outlook. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave., New York 


THE OUTLOOK for 1896 


FIRST NOVEL 
lan Maclaren 


AUTHOR OF THE 


BONNIE. BRIER-BUSH 


Bush,” will be a leading feature in the Monthly Magazine Numbers of THE OUTLOOK for 1896. 

This story has been secured for the readers of THE OUTLOOK, in co-operation with ‘‘ The 
Bookman,” in the belief that of all living writers of fiction Ian Maclaren is the one whom our constituency 
would just now most like to read. Of the author, the Rev. John Watson, Dr. Nicoll, who “ discovered ” 
him, says: “I know of no living writer with a greater power of clutching the heart.” The story is called 


KATE CARNAGIE 


It is a tale of the Drumtochty country, made famous by the “Bonnie Brier-Bush ” stories. The time is 
early in this century; and the love-story of a Covenanter minister and a girl of Jacobite descent, with the 
stress between their mutual love on the one side and their political and religious differences on the other, 
furnishes the main thread of the plot. The early chapters of the novel will appear in the first of the 
Monthly Magazine Numbers of THE OvuTLOOK, which will appear December 21. 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 13 Astor Place, New York 


' ’ YE announce with special pleasure that a novel by Ian Maclaren, the author of the “ Bonnie Brier- 
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NEW BOOK BY. MRS. BRIGHTWEN 


Inmates of My House and Garden 


By Mrs. BRIGHTWEN, author of “ Wild Nature Won by Kindness.” Illustrated by Theo. Carreras. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
| (Uniform with Sir John Lubbock’s “ Beauties of Nature,” etc.) 
‘* To read her book puts the carking cares of business life aside for the time, and makes you long to be in deeper syueery with nature.”—New York Herald. 


** Those interested in the subject of intelligence in animals will find this study by Eliza Brightwen of some of t 


her rose one of special fascination.”’—Boston Daily Advertiser. 
rs 


e animal pets ot her home and inhabitants of 


. Brightwen introduces us by a modest preface to a delightful book—a simple account of the birds, insects, and animals she found about her house and 


garden. Her observations of these humble neighbors are fresh and original, and abound in many helpful suggestions as to methods and plans for the study of 


natural history. She puts such study easily within the 
ennui, a loving and intimate contact with nature.” —Philadelphia Pu 


Fust Published: 


Considerations on Painting 
Lectures Given at the Metropolitan Museum of New York | ° 


By JOHN LA FARGE 


12mo, buckram, $1.25. 


These lectures, while written with a view to the needs of art students, have never- 
theless for this very reason a practical character that renders them of great value for 
students of any time and place, while for the general reader there is a peculiar interest 
in gaining, in this way, the teaching of one of the most successful teachers in our 


country. 


ADAMS.—The Law of Civilization 


and Decay. An Essay on History. By 
Brooks ADAMS. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


ARNOLD and PATER.—The Func- 
tion of Criticism at the Present 
Time. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. Re- 

rinted from “ Essays in Criticism.” An 

Ssay in Style. By WALTER PATER. 
Reprinted from “ Appreciations.” 18mo, 
cloth, 75 cents; paper, 25 cents. In one 
volume. 


BROWNING STUDIES.— Being Se- 
lect Papers by Members of the Browning 
Society. Edited with an Introduction by 
EDWARD BERDOE, M.R.C.S., etc., author 
of “ The Browning Cyclopedia,” etc. 
8vo, cloth, $2.25. 


CENTURY SCIENCE SERIES.— 
Edited by Sir HENRY E. RoscogE, D.C.L., 
F.R.S. Mew. Volume. . 


BONNEY.—Charles Lyell and Mod- 
ern Geology. By Professor T. G. 
BoNNEY, D.Sc., F.R.S., etc. JVith por- 
trait. 12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


CHURCH.—The Beginning of the 
Middle Ages. By the late R. W. 
CHURCH, M.A., D.C.L., sometime Dean 
of St. Paul’s, etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. — 


FITZGERALD.—The Letters of Ed- 

| ward Fitzgerald to Fanny Kemble. 
Collected and Edited, with Notes, by 
WILLIAM ALDIS WRIGHT. 12mo, cloth 
(Eversley Series), $1.50. 
p Uniform with the above. 
Letters of Edward Fitzgerald. 2 
vols., 12mo, $3.00. 


wer of the 
lic Ledger. 


*,* Large paper. 


FLORY and JONES.—A Book about 
Fans. The History of Fans and 
Fan-Painting. By M.A. Flory. With 
a Chapter on Fan-Collecting. By 
MARY CADWALADER JONES. Illustrated 
with numerous reproductions of Antique 
and Modern Fans, taken from the Orig- 
inals and Photographs loaned by private 
owners ; also numerous head and tail 
pieces, and some Illustrations in the text. 
12mo, buckram, gilt top, $2.50. 

*,* LARGE-PAPER EDITION. Limited 
to ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE COPIES, 
printed on hand-made paper, specially manu- 
factured for this edition by John Dickinson & 
Sons, with the Illustrations printed by Edward 
Bierstadt. 8vo, ornamental buckrani, gilt top, 
$6.00 


HINTON.—Stella and an Unfinished 
Communication. Studies of the Un- 
seen. By C. H. HINTON, B.A., author 
of ‘Scientific Romances,” etc. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 


JOWETT.—College Sermons. By 
the late BENJAMIN JOWETT, M.A. Edited 
by the Very Rev. the Hon. W. H. Fre- 
mantle, M.A., Dean of Ripon. 12mo, 
cloth, $2.00. 


KAROLY.—A Guide to the Paint- 
ings of Venice. Being an Historical 
and Critical Account of all the Pictures 
in Venice, with Quotations from the best 
Authorities and Short Lives of the Vene- 
tian Masters. By KARL KAROLY, au- 
thor of “A Guide to the Paintings of 
Florence,” etc. With 20 fine Illustrations. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


‘PLATO. 


women who find an enforced country life lonely and dull, and she urges, as a cure for 


New Volume by the late Walter Pater, author of 
“ The Renaissance,” ete. 


Miscellaneous Studies 
A Series of Essays 


By WALTER PATER 


Late Fellow of Brasenose College. Prepared for the press by Charles 

L. Shadwell, Fellow of Oriel College. 
Only 100 copies, printed on John Dickinson & 
Co.’s hand-made paper, $3.00 ev. 


12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


MAYO-SMITH.—Statistics and So- 
ciology. (Science of Statistics, Part J.) 
By RICHMOND MAyo-SMITH, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy and Social 
Science in Columbia College. 8vo, $3.00 
net. (New volume of Columbia University 
Press.) 


A Selection of Passages 
from Plato for English Readers. 
the Translation by B. JOWETT, 
M.A., late Master of Balliol College and 
Regius Professor of Greek in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion, by M. J. Knight. 2 vols., 12mo, 
cloth, $3.50 


SELIGMAN.—Essays in Taxation. 
By EDWIN R. A. SELIGMAN, Professor of 
Political Economy and Finance, Columbia 
College. 8vo, cloth, $3.00 ez. 


SIDNEY.—The Lyric Poems of Sir 
Philip Sidney. Edited by ERNeEsT 
RHYsS, with a frontispiece and an engraved 
title-page. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00; 
or in full extra gilt parchment, gilt top, 
$1.50. 


SMITH.—Oxford and Her Colleges. 
A View from the Radcliffe Library. By 
GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L. With 16 
lustrations reproduced from photographs. 
Square 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


WAKELING.—The Oxford Church 
Movement. Sketches and Recollections. 
By the late G. WAKELING. With an In- 
troduction by ‘Earl Nelson. 8vo, cloth, 
$2.25. 


MACMILLAN’S NEW NOVELS 


MERRIMAN.—The Grey Lady. By 
HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, author of 
“ With Edged Tools.” 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


BARRETT.—A Set of Rogues, To 
Wit: Christopher Sutton, John Dawson, 
the Sefior Don Sanchez del Castillo de 
Castelafia, and Moll Dawson. Their 
Wicked Conspiracy, and a True Ac- 
count of Their Travels and Adven- 
tures. Together with Many Surprising 
Things, now Disclosed for the First Time, 
as the Faithful Confession of Christopher 
Sutton. By FRANK BARRETT, author of 
“The Admirable Lady Biddy Fane.” 
I2mo, cloth, $1.50. 


CROCKETT.—The Men of the Moss- 
Hags. Being a History from the papers 
of William Gcrdon of Earlstoun in the 

' Glenkens, and told over again by S. R. 
CROCKETT, author of “The Stickit Min- 
ister,” “The Raiders,” etc., etc. I2mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


CRAWFORD.—Casa Braccio. By 
F. MARION CRAWFORD. With IIlustra- 
tions by A. Castaigne. 2 vols., 12mo, 
buckram, $2.00. 

‘*The great novel of the year.”’— Boston Advertiser. 


‘* The author’s strongest and most picturesque essay in 
fiction.” — 7he Beacon. 


RAYMOND.—In the Smoxe of War. 
A Story of Civil Strife. By WALTER 
RAYMOND, author of “ Tryphena in 
Love,” “ Love and Quiet Life,” etc. 16mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 


STEEL.—Red Rowans. By Mrs. F. 
A. STEEL, author of “ Miss Stuart’s 
Legacy,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


BOLDREWOOD. — The Crooked 
Stick; or, Pollie’s Probation. By 
ROLF BOLDREWOOD, author of “ Rob- 
bery Under Arms,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


$1.25. 


MACMILLAN & COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Bedding. 


Mattresses, made from the best Black South American Hair, 40 pounds, full size, $14.75. 


Mattresses, made from the best English Mixed Hair, full size, $11.75. 
Best Grade Woven Wire Springs, all sizes, $4.50 each. 
Superior Woven Wire Springs, all sizes, $2:75 each. 


Pillows from White Down, size 22x30, $3.00 each. 
Pillows from odorless mixed feathers, $1.25 each. 
Fine Brass Bedsteads, full size, $23.50. 
Fine Brass and Enamel Bedsteads, full size, from $5. 00 upwards. 


James McCreery & 


. Twenty-third Street, New York. 


Co., 


An Enameled 
« Bedstead 


With our name on the foot rail com- 
bines beauty of design with thor- 
ough workmanship and handsome 
finish. Cut represents our popular 


WELLESLEY. 


It is made of white enameled steel, f 
—lacquered brass rods, caps and ; 
vases—fitted with our Patent Re- 
movable Casters. If your dealer 
does not have our beds, we will send 
it, with GOOD WOVEN WIRE SPRING, 


delivered free to 
any R. R. station 
mM. foe 


"On orders from outside | 
we will prepay freight to N. Y. City. 


AMERICAN BEDSTEAD CO. 
WESTBORO, MASS. 
wanted: 3 ft., 3 ft. 6in., 4 ft., 


Warning. 


The great success of the chocolate preparations of 
the house of Walter Baker & Co. (established 
__ in 1780) has led to the placing on the market 
$25 many misleading and unscrupulous imitations 
m= of their name, labels, and wrappers. Walter 
ima Baker & Co. are the oldest and largest manu- 
WA facturers of pure and high-grade Cocoas and 
(eR Chocolates on this continent. No chemicals are 
fe used in their manufactures. 

a Consumers should ask for, and be sure that 

they get, the genuine Walter Baker & Co.’s goods. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited, 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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ANDERSON 
Automatic Letter Copier 


THE UP-TO-DATE METHOD 


Will Copy roo Letters 
in Five Minutes 


Makes perfect copies of typewriting 
and ink. You turn the crank, the Copier 
does the work. 

AGENTS WANTED 
WRITE FOR PRICES AND CIRCULAR 
43 Leonard St., N. Y., Room 307 


ba our unique and interesting 
pamphlet, giving some in- 
teresting points on Wring- RAS 


ers. How important it is to get our soft rubber rolls, etc. We are 


the wee ag of Rubber Rolls and Wringers in the world. 
Capital, $2,500,000. When you see our warrant on rolls you may know — 
your wringer will give good service and wear well. Send postal for pamphlet 


AMERICAN WRINGER COMPANY, 99 Chambers Street, son York. 


FOR NOV. 16 


Contains the first of a series of articles on 


PHYSICAL CULTURE \ 


AT 

THE WOMEN’S 

COLLEGES “iy 
BY 

% ADELIA K. BRAINERD 


This series will treat of what they are 


doing in Athletics at Vassar, Cor- 
wh, nell, Wells, Bryn Mawr, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, 
NZ 
ae) 


Smith. 


10 CTS. A COPY - %4 A YEAR 


BEST ano . 
PUREST 


THE ONLY ORIGINAL 
GENUINE 


CEILINGS 


DECORATIVE, DURABLE 
BEST 


for Dwellings, Churches, or Business Houses. Ceil- 
ings of any shape, old or new. Send for Catalogue 


H. S. NORTHROP, 19 Rose St., N. Y. 
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SERIES OF THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


Number 20 


Notwithstanding all the 
elements counted upon for 
Democratic gains—improve- 
ment in the business situa- 
tion, Republican ‘ responsi- 
bility for State and local 
administration, supposed de- 
cadence of the American 
Protective Association, ex- 
ceptionally vigorous support 
from the liquor interests, and 
explicit declarations against 
silver in this State and for 
silver in that, and both for 
and in many Stateo—the Democratic party, East 
and West, has been defeated by majorities almost as 
phenomenal as those of a year ago, while in two South- 
ern States it has for the first time given place to Repub- 
lican ascendency. In Massachusetts the plurality against 
it was 64,000, in New York 97,000, in New Jersey 
26,000, in Maryland 19,000, in Pennsylvania 184,000, 
in Ohio 95,000,'in Kentucky 8,000, in Iowa 61,000, 
in Utah 2,500, while in Nebraska the grand total of 
votes polled by both Democratic factions was but one- 
seventh of the aggregate vote 
of the State. The only State 
where it made gains or 
elected its State ticket was 
Mississippi, where it had 
adopted a Populist platform 
in order to fight the Popu- 
lists. With such a record of 
party disaster under circum- 
stances so diverse, it is worse 
than useless to seek the ex- 
planation of these reverses 
in local conditions or local 
platforms. The party itself 
was repudiated by thousands 
of non-partisan voters, dis- 
satisfied with the administration it has given the country, 
and by thousands of partisan voters, incensed against one 
or the other of the warring factions. Were it not for the 
extent of the Republican victories; were it not that the 
Republican party, already in control of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, is this year, by its legislative victories in Utah, 
placed in control of the Senate, the Presidential election a 
year hence would be merely a costly formality. As it now 
‘ stands, the one hope of Democratic ascendency in ’96 is 
the responsibility resting upon a Republican Congress for 
a definite solution of the great financial questions, and the 
prospect that it, too, _ be torn into opposing elements. 

Turning to the individual States, the most interesting 

elections in the East were those in New York City and 


F. T. Greenhalge, 
Governor-elect of Massachusetts. 


Asa S. Bushnell, 
Governor-elect of Ohio. 


one of the States which have 


in Maryland. In this city the plurality for the head of 
the Tammany ticket was 19,000. The total Tammany 
vote, however, despite the enthusiastic support of all. 
the liquor-saloons and of the 
greater part of the German- 
American Reform Union, 
was but 13,000 greater than 
a year ago, when the Fusion 
plurality was 45,000. The 
battle was not between Tam- 
many and Fusion, but be- 
tween Tammany and Confu- 
sion—the loss of spirit among 
the allies being far more seri- 
ous than the loss of votes to 
the enemy. During the cam- 
paign Tammany Hall did 
not dare openly to attack the 
enforcement of the Sunday 
excise laws, but secured the support of the liquor-saloons 
without provoking an organized revolt under the lead 
of the Irish Catholic priesthood. Nevertheless, the result 
was serious enough. In Maryland, however, the vic- 
tory of the moral forces was so complete as to offset the 


John W. Griggs, 
Governor-elect of New Jersey. 


_ disaster in New York. On election day the worst ele- 


ments in Baltimore rallied to the support of Senator Gor- 
man through election outrages, but the best men on the 
Democratic local ticket threw their influence promptly on 
the side of fair play, and the police restored order. The 
Maryland victory for the Republicans not only carries with 
it the election of a Republican United States Senator, but the 
appointment of a great num- 
ber of Republican county 
officials — Maryland being 


refused a fair measure of 
county self-government, in 
order to lessen the number 
of offices to be filled by the 
minority party. In Ohio the 
defeat of Senator Brice is to 
all anti-monopoly (and anti- 
lottery) Democrats even 
more welcome than it is to the 
Republicans. The defeat of 
Senator Brice is, indeed, a 
part of the defeat of Gormanism. With Senator Brice went 
down ex-Governor Campbell, whose “ Jingo” campaign 
failed to arouse enthusiasm. 

From.Ohio westward the Populist vote was important, but 
neither in Ohio nor in Iowa did the Populists make the gains 
at first reported in the press dispatches. In Ohio it gained 
in the country districts, but lost in the cities ; and in Iowa, 
instead of doubling its vote, as reported, it failed to poll as 


Lloyd Lowndes, 
Governor-elect of Maryland. 
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many votes as last year. In Nebraska and Kentucky, 
however, it did gain materially. In Nebraska the Repub- 
lican plurality, despite the absence of fusion, was reduced 
by the later returns to less than seven thousand. In Kansas 
and Colorado the Republican losses in the county elections 
were rather gains for fusion than for the Populist party 
alone. The most interesting election in the West was, of 


course, thatin Kentucky. Here the Republican candidate, _ 


who declared himself explicitly for the maintenance of the 
single gold standard until an international agreement should 
be reached, defeated the free-coinage Democratic candidate 
by eight thousand votes. He was aided, of course, by anti- 
silver Democrats, but on the face of the returns the number 
of these was less than the number of free-coinage Republi- 
cans who voted for his opponent. General Hardin ran 
slightly ahead of the rest of the Democratic ticket. The 
victory of Mr. Bradley was a party victory rather than a 
personal victory. The Legislature is still in doubt. On the 
face of the returns there are 68 Democrats, 68 Republicans, 
and 2 Populists—one with Democratic and the other with 
Republican leanings. In the Eighteenth Illinois Con- 
gressional District, where a vacancy was to be filled, the 
Democratic free-coinage candidate was defeated by more 
than three thousand plurality. The German Democrats 
refused to support him. The successful Republican states 
that the conflict was between the advocates of independent 
free coinage at the old ratio and all others. He himself, 
he says, is friendly to silver, but opposed for the present 
to its unlimited free coinage by this country alone at the 
ratio of 16 to 1. The most important result of the elec- 
tions, however, as regards the strength of free coinage in 
Congress is the fact that the return of two free-coinage 
Republicans from Utah will make that wing of the party 
in the United States Senate as strong as its opponent. 
Party unity will be difficult to preserve. 


Next in importance—next greater, perhaps—to these 
party contests in so many States was the vote in Cook 
County, Illinois, in favor of the introduction into the 
United States of the Australian system of land registration. 
This system, which for years has been advocated by all 
disinterested men familiar with its workings, provides for 
the public registration of titles and public guaranty of their 
validity. When the title to a piece of property is once 
_ searched by public officials, the owner receives a certificate 

of ownership, a copy of which is placed upon the public 
records. Thereafter, this piece of property can be trans- 
ferred with as little trqauble or expense as personalty. It is 
not necessary again and again to employ lawyers to search 
_ the title, and the purchaser, or mortgagee, is absolutely 
certain that his property will not be swept from him, or 
become the subject of litigation. When the property is 
sold or mortgaged, the fact is entered upon the certificate, 
and also upon the county records, and it may change hands 
until the certificate is canceled and a new one issued, with- 
out further cost or danger to the possessor. When the 
system was first introduced into Australia, a moderate fee 
was required for the guaranty of titles, but the number of 
public losses was so much smaller than expected, and the 
guaranty fund grew so rapidly, that the fee was reduced to 
afew shillings. In Chicago the registration fee will be two 
dollars, and the fee for guaranteeing the title will be one do!- 
lar for each thousand dollars’ worth of property. The guar- 
anty fees being proportioned to the value, small holdings 
can be acquired almost as cheaply as large. A strong effort 
was made to introduce the system into England in 1889, but 
was defeated by the solicitors, who openly resisted the meas- 
ure as ‘an attack upon their interests and privileges,” and 
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organized committees against it in every parliamentary dis- 
trict. When this intellectual labor union to prevent the use 
of labor-saving machinery was successful, the London 
“ Economist” served notice upon the legal fraternity that 
its victory was only temporary, and that the agitation would 
not stop until real estate had been made as easily transfer- 
able as personalty. In England this prediction is as yet 
unfulfilled, and in America, where a similar agitation has 
been renewed year after year, the first legislative victory 


_was the law passed in Illinois last winter permitting coun- 


ties to introduce the system if a majority of the voters” 
so ordered. In Chicago the Real Estate Exchange had’ 
been demanding the introduction of the system for several 
years, and was a powerful enough body to secure the refer- 
ence of the question to the people. The result indicates 
that the Australian land-registration system may rapidly 
attain a popularity equal to that of the Australian ballot 
system. The vote stood: “ For, 82,507 ;” “‘ Against, 5,308.” 
Conservatives as well as liberals, and rich as well as 
poor, were practically unanimous in support of a measure to 
remove the legal barriers to the wider distribution of real 
property and make its possession more valuable and more 
secure. 
8 

The vote in Massachusetts on the woman suffrage ques- 
tion is in many respects very significant. Nothing was 
politically settled by this vote. -Its purpose was only so to 
indicate public sentiment as to aid the Legislature in its 
action, but the indication is so far conclusive that it is 
hardly conceivable that the Legislature will impose suffrage 
on women. In a total vote of 275,000 the majority against 
woman suffrage was over 76,000. The vote was unprece- 


. dentedly large, showing a widespread interest in the ques- — 


tion at issue.. The vote for Governor was, however, 50,000 


_more than the vote of both men and women on the woman 


suffrage question,-and it is safe to say that the non-voters 


were either mildly opposed or wholly indifferent to the 


extension of the suffrage. In other words, out of 325,000 
male voters. only about 92,000, or less than one-third, 
are in favor of making this radical change in the political con- 
stitution. The women’s vote was still more significant. There 
were a little less than 16,500 women’s votes cast for the suf- 
frage. As it was the policy of the anti-suffragists not to vote, 
and as the suffragists were urgent to bring out the largest 
vote possible in so critical an election, it is safe to assume 
that the non-voting women were, with very rare exceptions 
due to sickness or accident, opposed to woman suffrage. 
That in such a critical election as this less than 17,000 
women in the entire State of Massachusetts—that is, less 
than one in fifteen of the authorized women voters of the 
State—could be found to express a desire for the suffrage, 
seems to us a conclusive demonstration that at present the 
women do not wish the ballot. Under these circumstances 
to enact woman suffrage would be to impose suffrage upon 
a class unwilling to receive and exercise it, and this would 
be of itself a conclusive objection to the proposition, even 
were there no other. : 


The South Carolina Convention has settled its suffrage 
problem. Until January 1, 1898, the Mississippi plan is to 
be followed, and every one must be registered who can either 
read a section of the Constitution or satisfy the election . 
officers that he understands it when read tohim. In this way 
the registration of all white citizens now voters and the 


exclusion ofall negro voters who cannot read is assured. 


The new document requires that those thus registered shall 
remain voters for life, but provides that no additional voters — 
shall be allowed who cannot read, and who do not pay taxes 


. 
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on at least $300 worth of property. This recourse to prop- 
erty and intelligence qualifications met with strenuous op- 
position, and was accepted only for the want of any other 
method by which the great.body of the blacks could be 
disfranchised without endangering the disfranchisement of 
whites through the abuse of powers on the part of the 
election officers. It was frankly recognized that an intel- 
ligence qualification would be insufficient for the purpose 
of the Convention. In fact, Mr. Henderson, of Berkeley, 
declared that even the property qualification would not do 
this. His was reported to be “ the star speech of the evening,” 
and the ‘“‘ News and Courier’s ” summary of it is worth quot- 
ing. ‘He began,” says the Charleston newspaper, “ with 
the declaration that if the white men of South Carolina 


undertake to have fair elections they would be left. 


[Laughter.] They would all be ruined. [Renewed laughter. ] 
He did not want fair elections, and he did net propose 
to vote for anything which would disfranchise any white 
man... . As to the educational qualification, the black 
man was learning faster than the white man,-and under it 
the first thing we knew we would all be left. [Laughter.] 
He was utterly opposed to giving the Republicans one 
manager of elections. ‘We’ve got to throw ’em out,’ he 
shouted earnestly amid a roar of laughter. In his county 
there were five or six negroes to one white. If this law 
is passed, ‘we’ll be left in Berkeley.’” Against Senator 
Tillman’s protest the Convention voted down the proposi- 
_tion to give the Republicans representation on the return- 
ing boards. The member from Berkeley, who did not 
want fair elections, was the spokesman of the majority. 


One of the negro members of the Convention made an. 


earnest and even eloquent protest against the disfranchise- 
ment of his race. The scandals of the reconstruction 
era, he said, no more proved the incapacity of the negroes 
for self government than the scandals of the Tweed 
régime proved the incapacity of the whites. Reform had 
begun before the Democrats took possession of the Govern- 
ment. ‘The negro,” he told the Convention, “is not dis- 
turbing you. He is your laborer, and for two hundred 
_ years has been your laborer. Other States have marched 
on to prosperity while you are trying to keep down the 
negro. For two hundred and forty years slavery held you 
‘back in chains, and the iron rust of those chains is still in 
the hearts of the people. . . . You may just as well make 
up your minds that the negro will rise. He will not be 
crushed. The negro will rise, sooner or later, crush us as 
you may. He cannot be kept down forever. It is not 
the nature of human affairs.” To the credit of the “‘ News 
and Courier,” it reports that the address of this negro 
“was generally conceded to be one of the finest speeches 
heard during the progress of the Convention.” 


The newspapers have discovered a very strange feature 
in the amendment of the Constitution in New York State 
proposed and passed by the last Legislature, having for its 
object the extension of suffrage to women. The effect of 
this amendment as phrased, should it be adopted by the 
people of this State, would be to reopen to naturalization 
frauds the door which was closed by the amendments adopted 
last year. Under the old Constitution ten days of citizen- 
ship before the election were required. The Constitutional 
Convention of 1894, whose action was ratified by the peo- 
ple at the polls, changed this clause so as to require ninety 


days’ citizenship before election. This amendment was. 


passed for the purpose of putting an end to the naturaliza- 
tion frauds which had become a disgraceful feature of our 
elections. The amendment proposed and adopted by the 
last Legislature gives the suffrage to “ every citizen over 
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the age of twenty-one years who shall have been a reszdent 
for ninety days.” If this amendment were passed, natural- 
ization could continue down to and even during election 
day, and the newly naturalized citizen could be marched 
straight from the court-room to the polls, to cast his vote. 
Whether this extraordinary proposal was deliberately incor- 
porated by some shrewd and unscrupulous politician for 
the purpose of reinstating the old frauds, or whether it 
slipped in by the carelessness of those who drafted the 
amendment, we have no means of knowing, and do not 
need to inquire. The objection will certainly be deemed, 
even by most of those who are urgent for woman suffrage, 
as fatal to the amendment in its present form. It is hardly 
conceivable that a Republican Legislature will submit to 
the people of the State a proposition to reverse the amend- 
ment which they adopted only a year ago, and to throw the 
ballots open to the very frauds against which they then 
guarded the ballot-box. 


The situation at Constantinople could hardly be more 
critical. Anarchy reigns, apparently, throughout all the 
Asiatic provinces. Turkish finances are at the lowest 
ebb; one Ministry has gone out and another has come in 
without any real change of policy; a conspiracy to dethrone 
the Sultan and put his brother in his place has been dis- 
covered ; outrages of the most brutal character are reported 
from all sides, showing a rising fanatical feeling in the 
Moslem population; and the Sultan has discovered that, 
for almost the first time in the history of the complicated 
relations of Western Europe with the Turkish Empire, it is 
impossible to trade on the jealousies of the Great Powers 
and to thwart efforts at radical reform by balancing one 
Power against another. He finds, to his surprise, that in 
this emergency the Great Powers are a unit, and that it is 
idle to go from one embassy to another in the endeavor to 
defeat by intrigues the joint action of the Governments. 
The Sultan stands apparently helpless between his fanatical 
subjects on one side and the united group of Western 
nations on the other side. The Powers insist on great and 
radical reforms, but to grant these reforms and make them 
effective will probably involve the loss of the throne. It 
is not astonishing, therefore, that the Sultan still dallies, 
procrastinates, and intrigues. He is surrounded by guards 
whose loyalty he suspects and by a population which will 
not hesitate to dethrone and assassinate him if he makes 
a.y further concessions. 


On the other hand, there is not the slightest question 
about the entire good faith with which the Great Powers 
are acting, nor about their determination not only to stop 
the massacres of Christians under Turkish rule, but to 
bring about some kind‘of reorganization. The relations of 
Turkey and Europe are so intimate that it is impossible to 
permit a continued reign of anarchy on either side of the 
Bosphorus. France and Russia are in this matter at one 
with the Triple Alliance, and Germany, Italy, and Austria 
are reinforced by England. The speech of Lord Salisbury 
on Saturday night had been awaited with a great deal of 
anxiety, and appears to have been wholly satisfactory, both 
in its pacific spirit towards the rest of Europe and in 
its very definite and uncompromising statement of the 
English position towards Turkey. The English Premier 
has declared in the most unqualified terms that the Great 
Powers are acting as a unit in the Turkish crisis, and he 
emphasizes the widespread feeling of the necessity of 
absolute accord. How far European interference will go 
it is impossible to predict, but if Turkish administrative 
machinery breaks down, as is very likely, a practical occu- 
pation of the Turkish Empire will become necessary. 
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From this point of view a recent article in the London 
“Spectator” has attracted wide attention. It outlines a 


possible plan of action involving the command of the coast 


and the Straits by British and French fleets, the march of 
an Austrian army from Bosnia to Salonica and thence to 
Constantinople, and the occupation of Armenia or Anato- 
lia by a Russian army. Ifthe European concert becomes 
aggressive in this form, it cannot fail to be ultimately suc- 
cessful; but the Turks, whatever their vices, have never 
lacked courage, and they are superb fighters. The dis- 
memberment of the Turkish Empire, or even its tempo- 
rary occupation, could not be accomplished without a most 
vigorous resistance. If order can be restored in the Empire, 
outrages stopped, and Christians protected, there will be, 
-as the “Spectator” suggests, some consolation for the 
expense of the enormous armaments which Europe now 
holds in readiness. 

The declaration of policy made by the new French 
Premier in the Chamber of Deputies last week pledged 
the Cabinet to a thorough inquiry into the Southern Rail- 
way scandals without reference to the consequences to 
political friends or foes, with a definite promise to place 
before the Chamber, in the form of documents, all the data 
for reaching a final judgment in the matter. The Govern- 
ment also announced its intention to introduce a bill pro- 
hibiting Senators and Members of the Chamber of Deputies 
from. serving as directors in any companies having con- 
tracts with the State. Necessary legislative reforms which 
have already taken shape in the hands of different com- 
missions, but have been postponed from time to time by 
pressure of other business, will be brought forward by the 
new Ministry, and an attempt made to secure action upon 
them. Organization and supervision of military expendi- 
tures will be rigidly enforced. Commenting on recent 
events in Madagascar, the Premier declared that the Gov- 
ernment would remain faithful to the alliances which had 
already been established with other powers. He gave 
notice of the introduction of a bill for a progressive income 
tax, and of measures reforming the laws regulating the use 
and sale of liquors. Bills relating to co-operative insurance 
and to a system of workingmen’s pensions were promised, 
with the declaration that a definite settlement of the rela- 
tions between the Church and the State would also be 
attempted. This programme is susceptible of very radical 
interpretation, and it was received by the Radical Deputies 
' with great enthusiasm. It remains to be seen how far the 
Ministry will attempt to apply the policy thus outlined; 
Ministerial announcements, like the platforms of parties, 
are often much more impressive in the promise than in 
the performance. 


We commented several weeks ago on the conservatism 
of the recent Congress of German Socialists. That im- 
pression is confirmed by later reports. A special commit- 
tee had been appointed at the previous Congress, charged 
with the preparation of a programme of land reform, for 
the purpose, say the critics and opponents of the party, of 
securing the support of the peasant proprietors. This agra- 
rian programme included, among other things, provision 
for greater facilities in the acquirement of land and rights 
of pasturage for the peasant proprietor, one of the schemes 
being the establishment of a State bank which should make 
loans on comfortable terms in order to assist the small 
landholder in carrying his mortgages. This programme 
was rejected by a vote of 168 to 53, the opponents of the 
plan including many of the Socialist leaders. This action 
is interpreted as indicating the determination of the lead- 
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ers to strike for the support of the rural laborers and to 
give up the policy of endeavoring to gain the support of 
the small proprietors. It looks very much as if some of 
the Socialist leaders had lost a good deal of their former 
authority; but, as it is highly probable that the Emperor 
will shortly prosecute several of them, they may regain by 
Imperial unwisdom what they have lost by internal dissen- 
sion and by lack of agreement upon a definite policy. 
| 


The sudden death of Mr. 
Eugene Field at his home 
near Chicago last week 
brought genuine sorrow to 
the great company of friends 
whom the warm-hearted, 
genial, and witty journalist 
and writer had made for him- 
self. Although of New Eng- 
land stock, and beginning 
his college course at Will- 
iams, Mr. Field was essen- 
tially a Western man. His 
editorial experience began immediately after his gradua- 
tion, in connection with the St. Louis “ Journal.” This 
was followed by associations with the St. Joseph ‘“‘ Gazette,” 
the Kansas City “ Times,” and the Denver “ Republican.” 
From his position on the latter journal he was called to 
the office of the Chicago “‘ Daily News,” which has since 
become ‘‘The Record,” where he was assigned a column 
and the utmost liberty of expression. His comments in 
this column, under the title of “Sharps and Flats,” were 
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Eugene Field 


‘peculiarly expressive of the breezy, unconventional nature 


of the man. They have been very widely quoted. During 
the last five years his reputation had spread beyond the fields 
of journalism in consequence of the publication of several 
books of prose and verse. “A Little Book of Profitable 
Tales ” and “ A Little Book of Western Verse’’ revealed 
the possession on the part of Mr. Field of a delicate fancy 
and a nice sense of melody. The element of lawless humor 


in him, which made him a most entertaining companion, 


was supplemented by a vein of deep feeling and genuine 
tenderness. His little volume of verses for children, ‘‘ With 
Trumpet and Drum,” has won its way into the hearts of a 
host of young and old readers, and on the very day of his 
death his love of and acquaintance with Horace bore fruit 
in the publication of a new volume of verse, ‘‘ Echoes from 
the Sabine Farm.” His touch, although not always even, 
had frequently the magical quality which makes literature, 
and many of his fugitive verses have a charm that prom- 
ises to be lasting. He had a great fondness for books 
and was a passionate collector, and he had also a genius 
for friendship. He recited his own verse with charming 
effect, and was a great favorite with the lecture-going pub- 
lic. The bulk of his work, compared with the largeness 
of his heart, the generosity of his nature, and his apparent 
vitality, seems small, but it bears the stamp of a genuine 


literary gift. 

Last week there were two events in the world of good . 
deeds which should receive special mention. The first of 
these was the dedication of Carnegie Library at Pittsburg. 
In his own address Mr. Carnegie complimented the Library 
Commission for the management of their trust. He said 
that the philanthropist travels a difficult path, and that to 
do genuine good and not mischief by the giving of money is 
one of the hardest tasks. He reiterated his statement that 
surplus wealth was a sacred trust to be administered during 
life by its possessor to the best good of his fellow-men. 
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This Pittsburg Library is the largest of those libraries—in 
Allegheny, Homestead, and elsewhere—which have been 
given by Mr. Carnegie. 
from its founder one million dollars for a central building 
and for several branch libraries. To this Mr. Carnegie 
has since added a large sum. The combination of music- 
hall (pronounced by many judges to be the finest music- 
hall in America), art-gallery, and library is an interesting 
one. The art department can spend $50,000 annually for 
the purchase of works of art, and the library will have an 
annual appropriation of $40,000. The second great event 
of the kind was the announcement by Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller of the gift of three million dollars to the University 
of Chicago, of which one million will be available next 
year. As to the remainder, there is a condition that a like 
amount must be raised for the University before January 1, 
1900. If this condition is fulfilled—and it should be— 
Mr. Rockefeller’s gifts to the University of Chicago will 
amount to more than seven million dollars. The bequests 
of Johns Hopkins and of Senator Stanford to the institu- 
tions founded at Baltimore and at Palo Alto were, respect- 
ively, $7,000,000 and $20,000,000 (eventually), but Mr. 
Rockefeller’s total donations to Chicago make the largest 
sum ever given by a man in his lifetime to a university. 


~The Tammany Victory 


Municipal reform is set back by the Tammany victory in 
New York City, the details of which are reported on another 
page, but in this setback there is no ground for discourage- 
ment. The Tammany vote is not materially larger than it 
was last year. What has defeated municipal reform is the 
_ number of voters who stayed at home. Four causes co- 
operated to increase their number. 
interest in the election. It was asubordinate election, and 
was so recognized. Second, the confusion of the moral issue. 
The protest of the Good Government Clubs against the 


fusion ticket, reinforced as it was by the letter of Bishop. 


Potter, made men uncertain how they ought to vote. 
Third, the apathy of a certain class of Republican voters 
whose interest in elections depends upon the application of 
_ the principle, ‘“‘ To the victors belong the spoils.” There 
were few spoils, and it was not certain that the victors 
would get them. Fourth, the number of Germans who 
could neither bring themselves to vote for Tammany nor 
for an administration pledged to enforce the, to them, 
odious Sunday liquor law. 

But if our interpretation of ,the eiection is wrong, still 
there is no reason for discouragement; only a courage 


which can endure for a campaign is worthy to win a cam-. 


paign. There was really one paramount issue in the New 
York Cityelection. It ought not to have been obscure to 
any man’s vision. It was obscured partly because Tam- 
many dared not avow its real position, partly because it 
was not clearly perceived by some men who occupied the 
position of leaders. That paramount issue is this: When 
the legislature has enacted a law, shall the executive be 
free to enforce it or leave it unenforced at his pleasure? 
On the answer to this question depends the. existence of 
free government. If, when the people have by their repre- 
sentatives created law, the executive may strangle it, making 


First, the lack of great 
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The Pittsburg institution received - 


it a dead letter, it is evident that the power will rest, not with - 


the legislative, but with the executive. That is, it will be 
despotic. We are prepared to stand for a hundred years, 


if necessary, for the simple and self-evident truth that it is 
the duty of the executive to execute the laws which the 
legislature enacts, and we are prepared to do battle for 
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this truth in as many successive campaigns as may be 
necessary, against majorities far more significant than the 
accidental majority by which Tammany carried the city of 
New York this fall. | 


The Unity of the Early Church 


The October “Contemporary Review ” contains an in- 
teresting article on ‘“‘ The Unity of the Church in Apos- 
tolic Times,” from the pen of the Rev. T. M, Lindsay, 
D.D., which is of special interest for the light which it 
throws upon the problem of the unity of the Church in our 
times. The author of this article well says, “There is a 
moral for a modern divided Church in this picture of an- 
cient far-off Christianity.” And it is for the sake of this 
moral that we call the attention of our readers to the pic- 
ture. Dr. Lindsay does, indeed, state nothing which will 
be new to students of early Church history, or even to 
those who have read with unprejudiced minds Lightfoot, 
Hatch, and “ The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles.” But 
he has rendered a valuable service in. bringing the in- 
formation together and presenting it in a compact and 


coherent form. 


The churches in the Apostolic time were organized upon 
no one hqmogeneous pattern. Some of them, organized in 
Jewish communities, and largely out of Jewish Christians, 
naturally adopted the form of organization with which 
Jews were familiar in the synagogue. Their goverament 
was administered by a body of elders or presbyters. 
Churches organized in Greek communities, and largely 
composed of Greek Christians, naturally adopted the forms 
of organization familiar to the Greeks. “There were trade 
guilds, dramatic, athletic, and burial clubs ; many cities had 
municipal councils; above all, there existed religious asso- 
ciations for the practice of the rites of a special cult.” 
These furnished the model or type of the ecclesiastical 
organizations in the Greek communities. Still another 
type seems to have prevailed in distinctively Roman 
communities. When we come under distinctively Roman 
influence, ‘his [Paul’s] Epistles to the Thessalonians, 
to the Corinthians, and to the Romans, contain no trace 
of rulers called either bishops, presbyters, or deacons, 
and yet they imply that there were office-bearers in those 
churches who did rule.” ‘ When we examine the words 
used to denote those office-bearers, we get an entirely 
new set of terms, different from those used to describe 
the Jewish presbyterate or the Gentile episcopate, and 
suggesting a common social relationship, as capable of 
being taken over into the Christian church as the Jewish 
Synagogue system or the heathen confraternity organ- 
ization.” Still another type of organization prevailed in 
the church at Jerusalem, and was transmitted from that 
to other churches in which pre-eminence of influence, if not 
ecclesiastical power, descended by inheritance. In this 
respect the type followed a common Oriental usage accord- 
ing to which “the headship of a religious society is con- 
tinued in the line of the founder’s kinship, not according 
to the laws of the Western succession from father to 
son, but from eldest surviving male relative to eldest sur- 
viving male relative, whether brother, uncle, or cousin.” 
There were in all, according to Dr. Lindsay, “five types 
of ecclesiastical organizations which existed side by side 
with each other within the one corporate Apostolic Church, 
some of them probably side by side in the same town, and 
which had roots further apart from each other than has any 
existing form of church government-—Presbyterian, Episco- 
palian, Congregational, Wesleyan, or Episcopal Methodist. 
They all had Apostolic sanction, and they all arose from 
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tthe Church making use for its own purposes of a mode of 
-social organization familiar to-its members.” 


This would seem to indicate absolute independency, and 
it is confirmed by the recently published “‘ Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles.” According to that ancient document, 
each church was “ an independent, self-contained Christian 
community, . . . not connected with any other Christian 
communities by an ecclesiastical organization of a political 
kind.” But this “self-containedness and independence do 
not produce isolation.” On the contrary, each church “is 
a real part of the Universal Church of God, to which many 
hundreds of other societies belong, and with all of them it 
is praying, waiting, working, and making for the coming of 
the kingdom of God.” This spiritual unity was expressed 
by a common symbol for admission—baptism in the name 
of Jesus; a common symbol of fellowship—the Lord’s Sup- 
per; and a common basis of instruction in the Holy Scrip- 
tures. The relationship between these independent Chris- 
tian communities was such that membership in one served 
as an introduction to every other, much as, in our time, 
membership in one Masonic Lodge secures a welcome in 


every other Masonic Lodge. Intercommunication was con- 


stantly kept up between these independent churches by 
letters, and by apostles and evangelists who traveled from 
one church to another, ministering to them in syccession. 
Thus there was individualism in organization and unity in 
fellowship. The unity of the Apostolic and sub-Apostolic 
Chureh was federal, not imperial—the co-operation of in- 
dependent communities in a common life and work, not their 


organic union under one ecclesiastical order. Thus the 


answer to the question, What was the idea of the Church’s 
corporate unity which prevailed in the Apostolic and sub- 
Apostolic age? is: “That the corporate unity of the 
Apostolic and sub-Apostolic Church included a federation 
of the many hundreds of individual communities organized 


for the purposes of discipline and administration on types’ 


differing more widely from each other than any existing 
systems of church government, but keeping the sense of 
the oneness of the Christian Church alive within their 
hearts by the thought that all shared in the same sacra- 
ments, were taught by the same Word of God, obeyed the 
same commaygdments, and shared a common hope of the 
coming of the same kingdom; that they made this unity 
manifest by mutual help in all Christian social work, and 
by boundless and brotherly hospitality to all fellow-Chris- 
tians; while the picture of this corporate unity was always 
kept before them in the fraternal intercourse of church 
with church by official letters and messengers, and was 
made vivid by the swift succession of wandering apostles, 
prophets, and teachers, who, belonging to no one com- 
munity, were the servants of the whole Church of Christ 
and were the binding stones making it cohere together.” 
This picture of the unity of the Apostolic churches, if 
its accuracy be accepted—and we do not think it can be 
successfully denied—seems to show that plans for the 
federation of independent churches are more in accordance 
with Apostolic precedent, and more hopeful of practical 
results, than plans for immediate organic urfion. And it 
also indicates the first steps to be taken toward such a 


federation of those churches which accept the Bible as 


their text-book and Christ as their Master. They are four: 
First, the recognition and acceptance by every church of 
members of all other Christian churches upon letters of 
recommendation. Second, a free interchange of pulpits 
by the ministers of different Christian churches. Third, 
the recognition of membership in any church as member- 
ship in the Catholic Church of Christ, and therefore a 
sufficient ground for admission to the communion-table. 
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Fourth, a gradual development of practical co-operation 
in common work outside the bounds of the local parish. 


‘But, underlying all methods, and more important than all, 


are mutual respect and esteem for each other’s Christian | 
character, work, and worship. 
A Civic Awakening 

No city in the Union has been busier than New Orleans 
in that general overhauling of municipal affairs which 
the reforming activities have brought about in all our great 
centers, and in no city is the demand for municipal reform 
more insistent, more determined. It will be the keynote 
of all political parties in the forthcoming campaign. 

For two years past the Grand Jury of the Parish cf 
Orleans has done little- more than investigate the present 
city administration, and for over a year the criminal courts 
have been blocked in the attempt to bring indicted Coun- 
cilmen to justice. The failure of many of these attempts has 
necessitated further investigations, opening out new sources 
of maladministration; and the process is still going on— 
the Grand Jury ever pursuing, the city officials ever eluding. | 

The representative journals of the city have labored as- 
siduously to keep the reform movement up to the requisite 
standard of unwearied vigilance, diligence, and courage. 
The citizens have held meetings, subscribed money, engaged 
lawyers to prosecute, served on committees, boards, juries, 
attended council meetings, and left no means untried to 
make the movement a success. There has been much com- 
plaint of miscarriage of justice, but the results so far are 
not despicable. Three Councilmen are at present serving 
terms in the penitentiary at Baton Rouge; one, under 
sentence, will soon be conveyed there. Mayor Fitzpatrick 
was tried upon articles of impeachment, and although 
acquitted by a judgment universally praised for its legal 
ability and justice, has nevertheless not been relieved 
of the opprobrium of being morally responsible for the 
deplorably corrupt state of affairs revealed in every 
branch of his administration. Impeachment proceed- 
ings are at present being instituted against the District 
Attorney for extorting zol/e prosegui fees. The former 
Assistant District Attorney under him resigned his office 
to accept a salaried position under the Associated Saloon- 
Keepers to protect them against the enforcement of the 
Sunday law. After the transaction, and in fact some time 
before its consummation, the Sunday law became a dead 
letter, and no more offenders were tried. Two of the 
most noted contractors in the city—middlemen between 
capitalists and the Council—are now defending themselves 
in the Criminal Court, charged with bribery, corruption, 
and perjury in getting their contracts through the Council. 
The police corps has been proved rotten, the jury system 
worthless, and the Criminal Court absolutely inadequate 
and incompetent. 

It seems hardly surprising that a new city charter is the 
unanimous demand of the daily journals, voicing, as they 
claim, the demand of all good citizens. 

It should in fairness be stated that, in all the legal pro- 


ceedings against them, the municipal officers, from Mayor 


to policeman, have claimed and proved in most instances 


“the condoning if not justificatory authority of precedent. 


In the Mayor’s case notably was this claim proved and 
sustained. And the reforming citizens have been forced 
to see that their present city fathers are the legitimate 
descendants of past city fathers. In other words, for 
thirty years past, bribery and corruption, malfeasance 
and nonfeasance, have been endemic in the City Hall. 
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- The difference between the past and the present lies 
largely in the difference of the amounts necessary to 
effect the bribery and corruption. It costs a large corpora- 
tion ten times more to-day to get a scheme through the 
City Hall than it did thirty years ago. There is pathos as 
well as truth in the implied if not asserted reproach of the 
investigated officials that the new and improved standard 
of civic morality adopted by the reforming citizens has 
been applied too suddenly, too ruthlessly. The Council- 
men in the penitentiary to-day, three years ago never 
dreamed that their enjoyment of the only thing which 
made their offices desirable to them would bring them to 
punishment as blackmailers. The argument of the prose- 
cuting attorney and the sentence of the judge furnished 
perhaps the only real, personal presentment they had ever 
had in their lives of civic honor, honesty, and integrity. 


For the first time in twenty-five years the conventions | 


nominating city (and State) tickets will be uninfluenced 
by Lottery money. The present city government, it must 
be remembered, was the ticket put in the field and main- 
tained there by the Lottery. Its triumph was the one 
Lottery consolation, its one morsel of revenge, in the defeat 
of the Lottery amendment throughout the State. It would 
hardly be too sweeping an assertion to say that there is 
not a member of the present city administration, not an 
employee of the City Hall, who did not vote for the 
recharter of the Lottery. And it may further be well to 
remember that in the city, as in the country, the one 
argument of the Lottery party was the inability of the 
State and city to maintain themselves on their legitimate 
means of income. In the teeth of these affirmations 
the present administration has seen the city enter into an 
era of sound financial prosperity, and it is safe to say 
that now not a member of it would vote for the reshackling 
of the Lottery chains upon the community ; and it is the 
confident expectation of those who seem to be in the 
position to know, that, far from counteracting any reform 
movement in municipal affairs, the present Mayor, the 
*¢ Boss ” leader of the Irish vote, is preparing a surprise for 
his opponents in the shape of a municipal ticket of so 
unimpeachable a character that, nominated as it will be by 
“ ringsters,” it must carry the vote of the reform party. 
This remains to be seen. 


Some Wedding Reflections 

The newspaper treatment of the Marlborough wedding, 
which took place in this city last week, would have afforded 
Thackeray an unrivaled opportunity for the display of his 
peculiar satiric gift. With what glee he would have read the 
“‘ Tribune,” the “Sun,” the “ World,” and the “ Herald,” 
to say nothing of the newspapers of the country at large! 
These journals, whose constant habit it is to shoot arrows 
of derision and pierce with the spears of wit the effete aris- 
tocracy of the Old World, surrendered columns, and in 
some cases whoie pages, to the description of the wedding 
of an English Duke. The New York “ Tribune,’ which 
often comments on the decay of the English nobility, de- 


voted an entire page to the description of the wedding cer- 


emonies, the attendant crowds, the movements of the high 
contracting parties. The New York “ World,” which is 


in the constant habit of exposing the vices and follies of — 


the rich, and dwelling upon the virtues and integrity of 
the poor, surrendered column after column, day after day, 
to the most intimate and personal matters connected with 
this great. event in fashionable life. And the press of the 


country at large, with some notable exceptions, forgot for 
the moment its Anglophobia in its delight in the opportunity 
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of celebrating the ducal nuptials. Altogether, a more 
imposing display of inconsistent snobbishness has rarely 
been seen in the history of the world. Either the Ameri- 
can people as a whole are highly hypocritical in their 
assumed indifference to the old social order, or else the 
American press as a whole is highly unsensitive to the 
real demands of its readers. We cannot be republicans 
by conviction and at the same time be so immensely im- 
pressed by a marriage in what would be known by Eng- 
lish flunkies as “high life.’ Our own conviction is that 
the newspapers have enormously overdone the whole busi- 
ness, and that, in the invasion of privacy and the multipli- 
cation of detailed reports. of matters which concern nobody 
but the parties immediately interested, they have misread 
the tastes of their readers and certainly have mistaken 
their own vocation. 


The Turkish Situation 


The Outlook has received private advices from Turkey 
which confirm the terrible reports furnished by the press 
and by official and semi-official investigations. The Arme-: 
nian massacres are the product of Moslem fanaticism, and 


the fanaticism intensifies its own ferocity by the blood it 


sheds. Whether the Sultan has deliberately purposed to 
blot the Armenian population from the face of his Empire 
or not, there is no question that this is the real, though 
not deliberate, intention of Moslem mobs, who are too infu- 
riated by their own religious passion to form deliberate 
purposes. The sights that are seen in the Turkish Empire 
defy description and appall the imagination: eighty Arme- 
nians murdered in these riots, borne in one terrible funeral 
procession to their burial ; unoffending Armenians pounded 
into pulp by Moslems with iron bars seized from a hard- 
ware store close at hand; Armenian prisoners bayoneted 
by the soldiers after surrender, or beaten to death by Mos- 
lem police in their prisons. 

Meanwhile American citizens residing on Turkish soil are 
in peril of their lives, and we cannot learn that our Govern- 
ment has taken any active and adequate measures for their 
protection. The residents of the American Girls’ College 
in Marsovan, and of Robert College in Constantinople, are 
practical prisoners, not daring to leave their roofs for fear 
of the mob, not knowing but that any night the mob may 
make onslaught upon them and they fall a prey to the wild 
Foreigners have, indeed, so far, been left 
unharmed, but they are not in safety, and know not what 
any day may bring forth. It seems to us that the least 
the American Government can do is to send a naval vessel 
to the Bosphorus for the protection of American citizens. 
We ought not to wait until murder has done its work and 
then demand reparation for a wrong which cannot be re- 
paired. England is responsible for the existence of Turkey 
in Europe. England is, therefore, responsible for protect- 
ing the Armenians from the sword of the Turk. America 
is not, and there is reason for the assertion that we have 
all that we can do to solve our own problems without under- 
taking directly to interfere for the protection of the perse- 
cuted and the slaughtered in other lands. But we ought 
to protect our own citizens who are quietly pursuing their 


_business in foreign countries, not only from actual violence, 


but from the threat and fear of it. _ Our readers know that 
the position of The Outlook is one of intense hostility to 
every form of “ Jingoism.” We speak for a constituency 
who are opposed to every form of “Jingoism.” For this 
very reason, this constituency demands such a foreign pol- 
icy as will make the American flag an adequate Protect 
for the American citizen wherever he may be. 
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Niagara Falls in Harness 
By Lyman Abbott 


E have learned, or rather are learning, how 
to avail ourselves of the forces which God 


either latent, as the force in coal released 
only by combustion, or are apparent, but 
unused, as the force of the tides and the 
winds. By using these forces we are able 
to do more effectively the work which formerly was done 
by human muscles, and are therefore able to relieve our- 
selves from drudgery and enter upon higher service. In 
these facts lie the secret of modern civilization and mod- 
ern progress. The latest and perhaps the most interesting 
illustration of this use of long recognized but before 
unused forces of nature is afforded by the operations of 
the Niagara Falls Power Company. In giving to the 
readers of The Outlook some account of these operations, 
I desire at the outset to disavow any technical or scientific 
knowledge. Through the kindness of Mr. William B. 
Rankine, the Secretary and Treasurer of the Company, 
and of Mr. W. A. Brackenridge, its resident engineer, I 
recently spent half a day at its works. This privilege can 
be granted to very few, for if the works were open to sight- 
seers they would cease to be works and become only:an 
exhibition. But I am permitted to do what I can with 
pen, aided by the artist’s pencil, to make the readers of 
The Outlook sharers in my visit. The scientific student 
will find ample and trustworthy material for a careful study 
of the subject in the Niagara Power Number of “ Cassier’s 
Magazine,” to which I am indebted both for information 
and illustrations.’ 

At Niagara Falls a volume of water, estimated at 275,000 


cubic feet per second, plunges over a precipice about. 
160 feet in height, involving a daily force equivalent to. 


that stored up in all the coal mined each day in the 
world. The problem how to use this force in doing some 
part of the world’s work has long been before the minds 


of scientists, and, indeed, of unscientific men. The diffi- 


culty of the problem was increased by zsthetic considera- 
tions—the absolute importance of effecting an arrange- 
ment which would not disfigure the immediate vicinity of 
the cataract with a multiplication of mills and machine- 


itt 


Map Showing Relation of. Niagara Falls to Business Centers 


shops. For until a comparatively recent period it has 
been considered commercially, if not scientifically, indis- 
pensable, in utilizing water-power, to put the mill or sho 

in immediate proximity to the falls. In 1876 Sir William 


1 Cassier’s Magazine Company, New York, World Building. The articles in 
this particular issue are ten in number, written by experts who have been actors 
in the work of initiating and executing this famous enterprise ; the articles are 
accompanied by a great number of illustrations, both mechanical and artistic. 
We reproduce several of the illustrations, by special permission of the Cassier 
Magazine Company., 


has stored up in the world, and which are > 


Siemens, the famous German electrician, visited Niagara 
Falls, and on returning from this visit suggested, in a public 
address, the feasibility of converting this water-power into 
electrical power, and so transmitting it to a distance from 


Partial Longitudinal Section of the Power-House and Wheel-Pit 


the cataract. After making some rather startling estimates 
of the extent of the force which runs to waste at Niagara, 
he added: ‘Suppose water-power be employed to give 
motion to a dynamic-electrical machine, a very powerful 
electrical current will be the result, which may be carried 
to a very great distance through a large metallic conductor 
and then be made to impart motion to electro-magnetic 
engines, to ignite the carbon points of electric lamps, or 
to effect the separation of metals from their combinations. 
A copper rod three inches in diameter would be capa- 


_ble of transmitting 1,000 horse-power a distance of, say, 


thirty miles—an amount sufficient to supply one-quarter 
of a million candle-power, which would suffice to illumi- 
nate a considerable town.” This statement, which was 
received at the time even by a scientific audience with a 
smile of incredulity, is far within the results already ap- 
proaching accomplishment. The machines now set up 
are capable of producing 15,000 horse-power, while those 
in process of preparation will bring up the total to 50,000: 
horse-power, and the Company is only awaiting the close 
of tedious negotiations with the municipal government of 
Buffalo to deliver in that city a current sufficient, it is said, 
to operate all its manufactories and its electric roads,. 
as well as to light its streets; while Mr. Nikola Tesla. 
promises to carry the current as far East as New York City 
and as far West as Chicago if the Company will deliver 
it to him, And the force of the Falls already called 
— is only one-sixteenth of one per cent. of the 
total. 

While Mr. Siemens thus suggested the means of utilizing 
and transmitting the now unused power of the cataract, 
Mr. Thomas Evershed, a State engineer of long experience, 
suggested the mechanical method by which the. water- 
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power itself could be caught and tamed. The ordinary 
method of catching and harnessing water-power is familiar 
to allour readers. A canal is dug from a point above to a 
point below the waterfall. This canal is termed the mill- 
race. The water in this canal is so directed as either to 
fall upon or to flow under a wheel—which in the one case 
is called an overshot, in the other an undershot, wheel— 
and the revolution of this wheel furnishes the motive- 
power of the mill, with whose machinery it is connected 
by means of shaftsand belts. The adoption of this method 
would have required running an open canal through the 
village of Niagara, and lining the banks below the Falls 
with mills. This has, indeed, already been done, many 
years ago, on a small scale, to the serious defacement of 
the ravine. Mr. Evershed proposed an entirely different 
method, and it is his proposal which has been adopted. 
The Company, combining the two suggestions of Mr. 
Evershed and Mr. Siemens, has bought 1,200 acres at the 
head of the rapids about a mile above the Falls. Here 
it has dug a short canal and excavated in the solid 
rock an enormous pit, 140 feet in length, 18 feet in width, 
and 178 feet in depth. Over this pit, termed the “ wheel- 
pit,’”’ a storehouse is erected, 

termed the “ power-house.” 

From this pit a_ tunnel, 

6,307 feet in length (that 

is, over a mile and a quar- 

ter), has been excavated, 

running directly under the 
village of Niagara, about 

200 feet below the surface 

of the ground,.and ending 

directly under the carriage 

. Suspension bridge just be- 

low the Falls. The water, 

drawn from above the rap- 

ids by the canal, falls a 

distance of 154 feet to the 

bottom of the wheel-pit, 

where, by its fall, it revolves a 
ten horizontal or turbine. 
wheels, which in turn re- ° : 
volve ten dynamos in the 
power-house above, each of 
which is capable of furnish- 
ing 5,000 horse-power. The 
water, having thus given its 
powertotheCompany, which 
has transferred it into elec- 
tricity, runs off through the 
tunnel and is discharged into 
the river below. The elec- 
tricity thus generated is dis- 
tributed through wires, first 
to the mills and machine- 
shops which are already 
beginning to cluster about the power-house, and will 
easily be sent as far as Buffalo, twenty miles distant, and 
not impossibly, perhaps I should say not improbably, to 
Cities five hdndred miles away. The magnificence of the 
Falls is not appreciably affected; for what is the subtrac- 
tion of an inch and a half from the twenty feet that foam 
over the precipice? The beauty of the place is not de- 
faced; for the factories will be a mile or more up the 
river, and even there.the power-house of the Company is 
rather an addition to than a subtraction from the beauty 
of the scene. And, finally, the power itself exists in a form 
‘capable of almost indefinite distribution. _ 

I shall not attempt to describe the nature of an electric 
dynamo. To describe it accurately would require more 
scientific knowledge than I possess; to understand the de- 
‘scription would probably require more scientific knowledge 
than most of my readers possess. It must suffice to givea 
mere hint of its nature. If a coil of wire through which an 
_ electric current passes is wound round a steel or iron bar, the 
bar becomesa magnet. Per contra, if a metal disk is revolved 
rapidly between the poles of a magnet, it becomes endowed 
with electricity. These two facts, discovered in the early 
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part of this century, demonstrate the truth that magnetism 
and electricity are different forms of the same uncompre- 
hended force. ‘The electric dynamo is a practical applica- 
tion of these facts. It consists of two parts: one, an elec- 
tric magnet at rest; the other, an armature, as it is termed, 
consisting of a collection of wire coils, made to revolve 
between the poles of the magnet and consequently endowed 
with electricity. It indicates the rapidity of the advance 
which electrical science has made that in “ Zell’s Cyclo- 
pedia,” published in 1870, it is said: “Compared with 
steam the electric motive-power is a very costly agent, and 
on this account it cannot be employed for moving ordinary 
machinery.” In 1895 probably the greatest known power 
and the commercially cheapest power in the world is the 
power generated by the electric dynamos of the Niagara 
Falls Power Company. I say generated; but the reader 
must remember that nothing is, strictly speaking, generated. 
The world itself is an enormous magnet, made so by cur- 
rents of electricity passing around it from east to west. 
The Niagara Falls Power Company does not create elec- 
tricity; it borrows a little of this enormous electric power 
from God’s dynamo, much as it borrows a trifle of water 
from his cataract. 

If now the reader will 
turn to the pictures of the 
power-house and wheel-pit 
accompanying this article, 
for which I am indebted to 
Cassier’s Magazine,” he 
will be able to understand 
the method by which the 
water-power is transmuted 
into electrical power—a 
transmutation far more 
valuable than that of baser 
metals into gold, so long 
in vain attempted by the 
alchemists of ancient times. 
The process simple 
enough, so simple that, as 
it is described by pen and 
pencil, one at first won- 
ders that it has taken nearly 
twenty years of study, 
since Sir William Siemens’s 
speech, and the co-opera- 
tion of the greatest engi- 
neers of Europe and Amer- 
ica, and an investment of 
four million dollars, to 
reach the result. But, sim- 
ple as the solution is, the 
problem was full of diffi- 
culty. Looking at the sec- 
tional view, the reader sees 

two parallel shafts and 
tubes, one behind the other. There are, in fact, to be ten of 
each when the works are completed. The tube which 
receives the water is called a penstock; it is 734 feet in 
diameter and about 125 feet in height. Its opening at the 
top is guarded by a gate which may be opened or.closed 
at will. When the gate is opened, the water rushes in and 
falls to the bottom, a column of water 7% feet in cir- 


cumferenee, and giving out in its fall of 140 feet a force 


equivalent to a little over 5,000 horse-power. At the bot- 
tom this water enters and strikes upon two turbines rigidly 
connected. A shaft, of about the same length as the pen- 
stock, rises from this wheel and connects it with a dynamo 
in the power-house above. The revolution of the turbine 
turns the shaft, and the shaft the dynamo, as the oscillating 
engine of an ocean steamer turns the shaft, and the shaft the 
propeller-wheelin the stern. The revolution of the dynamo 


generates the electricity; and the electricity is carried out 


by wires and distributed as may be directed. Simple? 
But when the company that has found this simple 
solution first began its work it was told by electric 
experts that it could not make a dynamo which would 


generate more than 2,000 horse-power; that it was not 
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practicable to use electricity as a means of distributing 
power ; and that it would be better to rely upon compressed 
air. Other critics insisted that if the company could succeed 
in generating the power, it could not compete with coal in 
economy ; that no bearings could endure the enormous 
friction involved in revolutions of seventy-six tons weight 
(the combined weight of the turbine-wheel, shaft, and dyna- 
mo) 250 revolutions a minute ; that any fly-wheel attached 
to such a revolving shaft, adequate in weight to make its 
speed even, would be liable to burst from centrifugal force 
and demolish the whole costly structure; that neither 
Europe nor America had produced a turbine-wheel ade- 
quate for the work, and no such wheel could be expected ; 
and, finally, if all these difficulties were surmounted, if the 
power was generated and prepared for distribution, manu- 
facturers and mill-owners would not and could not afford 


ta come to Niagara Falls to avail themselves of the power.’ 
Capital is said to be constitutionally timid. That capital- 


ists were willing to put four million dollars into an enter- 
prise which has not yet made any return, is based wholly 
on scientific speculations, and has had such obstacles to 


Nickel-Steel Field-Ring, Forged Without a Weld by the Bethlehem Iron 
Company 
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overcome before achievement could be reached, speaks 
well for the honor of American enterprise. 

The first object of the promoters of this enterprise was 
to interest. in it and secure for it the co-operation of men 
of wealth. Their success in this not easy undertaking is 
shown by the list of directors and stockholders. The 
latter include such names as Morris K. Jesup, J. Pierpont 
Morgan, D. O. Mills, John Crosby Brown, W. K. Vander- 
bilt, and John Jacob Astor. For the combined energy and 
wisdom of the business administration the Company is 
largely indebted, I judge, to four men, who hhave been 
leaders in the enterprise: Edward D. Adams, the Presi- 
dent; Francis Lynde Stetson, the first Vice-President ; 
Edward A. Wickes, the second Vice-President; and 


- William B. Rankine, the Secretary and Treasurer. The 


next step was to secure the best expert knowledge 
attainable upon the problems which presented themselves 
to the Company. For the Company could not experi- 
ment; it could not feel its way. It must do the work on 
a large scale or not at all, and any serious mistake in the 
plan of the work would be fatal in the final result. The 
general mechanical features of Mr. Evershed’s plan were 


1 As late as 1886 Mr. Edward Atkinson undertook to demonstrate the com- 
mercial mmprar tenants of the enterprise, and still later, in 1889, an article to 
the same effect appeared in the *‘ Nation.” See ‘*Cassier’s Magazine,” p. 179. 
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adopted ; that is, a canal piercing the river a mile and a 
quarter above the rapids, a wheel-pit 178 feet in depth, 
in which the water-wheels were to do their work, and a 
tunnel under Niagara Falls village, to carry off the water 
to the rapids below the Falls. But this would only give 
power ; how could this power be best transmitted beyond 
the power-house? That problem was made the subject 
of a careful study, involving personal visits to the great 
water-powers of Europe and a careful consideration of their 
methods. 

There are four recognized media of communicating power 
from a water-wheel: shafts and bands, hydraulic pressure, 
compressed air, and electricity. All these methods as in 
operation in Europe and this country were first studied. 
But this was not enough. To determine which of these 
methods should be adopted at Niagara Falls, and how it 
should be made effective, the Company submitted it to the 
scientific thought-of Europe and America. For this pur- 
pose it first formulated the problem: Given four or more 
turbine-wheels capable of exerting 5,000 horse-power each, 
and a market for the power extending over a circuit of 
twenty miles radius, required the most reliable and efficient 
method of machinery ‘for utilizing and distributing the 
power. It next secured the co-operation of an Interna- 
tional Commission, convened for the purpose in London, 
consisting of five of the most famous experts in England 
and America as judges. And it then offered $22,000 in 
prizes for the answer to this problem adjudged by the 
Commission to be the best, with a further promise of addi- 
tional compensation to the successful competitor. It thus 
secured the attention of the best scientific and practical 
intellects in Christendom to its problem, and the plan 
finally adopted is the result of a comparison of the plans 
submitted and a combination of several of them adapted 
to the conditions by the engineers of the Company. This 
Commission began its sessions in 1890; the land was, 
however, then already purchased and work on the wheel- 
pit and the tunnel was begun. 

It was next necessary to meet one by one the difficulties 
which in such an enterprise are sure to present themselves. 
The. limits of this article would prevent my telling in detail 
the dramatic story of how this was done, even if the limits 
of my knowledge did not forbid the attempt. But it is 
possible to indicate by one or two illustrations the nature 
both: of the obstacles met and the skill employed in over- 
coming them. | 

The reader will remember that the power is produced 
by the rapid revolution of a wheel driven by the water at 
the rate of 250 revolutions a minute. And I may assume 
that he is sufficiently familiar with machinery to be aware 
of the fact that such a revolution is liable. to oscilla- 
tions and variations, which are ordinarily corrected by 
attaching to the shaft a large wheel known as a fly-wheel, 
the weight of which equalizes the revolutions. To attach 


‘such a fly-wheel to the shaft in the Niagara wheel-pit was 


open to serious objections. It involved some waste of 
power. It would require considerable valuable space. But, 
what was still more serious, the centrifugal force would be 
so great as to increase to a maximum the danger of explo- 
sion, while the mass of metal would be so great that an ex- 
plosion, if it occurred, would involve enormous and perhaps 
irreparable disaster. The reader will also remember that 
in the ordinary dynamo the heavy magnet is stationary and 
the lighter armature, composed of coils of wire, revolves. 
within the magnet. It occurred to one of the engineers of 
the Power Company to reverse this method; to leave the 
armature stationary and to make the magnet revolve, and 
by its revolution to serve the purposes of a fly-wheel. And 
this has been done. The magnet in this case is a cylinder 
of steel 6 feet in height and 11 feet 734 inches in diame- 
ter, and weighing thirty-five tons. This cylinder is attached 
to the shaft, and makes 250 revolutions in a minute. Within 
it is the stationary armature. The centrifugal force is. 
largely counteracted by the attractive power of the arma- 
ture on the revolving magnet. ‘That attractive force is so 
great that when the machinery was set in operation and a 
test was made, by putting on the electrical load, the revolv- — 
ing cylinder was stopped in forty seconds. Imagine a 
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railroad train, moving at the rate of two miles a minute, 
stopped in forty seconds! The danger is still further re- 
duced by the method of construction. This cylinder is 
not a flat bar of steel bent into a cylindrical form and 
welded. It is a solid rim, without a joint, expanded from 
a cylinder of.steel. 

But the solution of this problem involved another. The 
wheel, shaft, and revolving magnet.together weigh nearly 
eighty tons. Revolving eighty tons two hundred and fifty 
revolutions a minute involves an enormous friction. Imagine 
for a moment, for example, this shaft, with the load upon 
its head, to rest upon a pivot at the bottom. How long 
before. the shaft on the one hand and the rest on the other 
would wearaway? In fact, it rests upon a series of bearings. 
The shaft is hollow. But at certain points it is reduced in 
size, is solid, and is equipped with concentric rings, which 
revolve in casings made to receive them. Oil is carried 
by tubes from a reservoir above, and runs through open- 
ings to the bottom of the wheel-pit, where it is gathered 
in a reservoir, filtered, and pumped back again to the 
reservoir above to repeat its work. But even thus dis- 
tributed between bearings, the friction would wear out any 
material known to science. It was certainly genius which 
_ hit upon the plan of making the water which drives the 

shaft also support it. The contrivance is as simple as it 
is beautiful. There are two vertical water-wheels. The 
water enters from the penstock between them and presses 
upward upon a horizontal plate so calculated in size that 
this upward pressure largely supports the weight of the 
_ revolving shaft and dynamo, and reduces the friction in the 
bearings toa minimum. Thus in a considerable measure 
the shaft revolves upon and is supported by the water 
which drives it. 

F have left myself but little space to speak of one feature 
of the Niagara Power Company which interested me quite 
as much as its marvels of engineering skill. This is the 
village of Echota. I must frankly confess that I have never 
been attracted by the village of Pullman. Whatever is 
done by a corporation for its working people must be done 
in the American spirit of mutual:respect. Even a benefi- 
cent despotism is but a poor substitute for misused freedom. 
But, on the other hand, in many cases the workingman is 
unable to have a comfortable or even a healthful home, 
because he is unable alone to contend against surroundings 
which are sometimes aggravated rather than alleviated by 
his employers. The. Niagara Power Company has pur- 
chased in the vicinity of its works eighty-four acres for 
an industrial village. The ground was low and wet, and 
in the early spring partly covered with water. It was pur- 
chased not because but in spite of this fact, for none better 
was to be had in the vicinity. This ground has-been 
thoroughly underdrainéd; a complete sewerage system 
has also been perfected, which will eventually be connected 
with the main sewer of the city of Niagara Falls, but 
which now disposes of the sewage in a house where the 
solid matter is separated from the liquid; the latter is 
purified and made innocuous, and the former is carried 
off for fertilizing purposes. A fine school-house, which 
belongs to the public-school system of the city, has been 
put up in the village. Forty-seven cottages have been 
erected, each with its little plot of ground, over forty of 
which are now occupied. The cottages are furnished 
with electric light, water, and a furnace. There are no 
dark or unventilated rooms, and the cotiages are rented, 
including light and water, at rates varying from $9 to 
$27 a month, and will be offered for sale at low rates 
payable in installments. The privilege of renting or pur- 
chasing is not confined to employees of the corporation, 
nor is any pressure brought to bear upon them to rent or 
purchase. As villagers they surrender none of the rights 
or liberties which belong to American citizens; but they 
have the possibility of well-ordered, comfortable, and 
healthful homes. The whole work of preparing this village 
has largely been carried out under the supervision of Mr. 
_W. A. Brackenridge, who is the resident engineer of the 

Company and in general charge of its works, and to whom 
the readers of The Outlook are indebted for the facili. 
ties which rendered the preparation of this article possible. 
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From my visit to the works of the Niagara Falls Power 
Company I came away with a new sense of awe in the 
contemplation of the powers of nature, which we are 
but just beginning to understand and use; with a new 
sense of admiration for the skill of man, who is just 
beginning to take possession of the earth and to subdue 
it; and with a new and larger respect for the energy, 
enterprise, and public spirit of at least some American 
millionaires. | 


The Brothers of: Nazareth 


By George J. Manson | 


The Order of the Brothers of Nazareth deserves to be 
called a unique philanthropic and religious organization, 
because it is the only monastic order of laymen in the 
Episcopal Church since the Reformation. The guild grew 
out of the Order of the Holy Cross, established by Father 
Huntington in New York about ten years ago. One of the 
members of that Order, Brother Gilbert, who entered the 
novitiate at the House of the Holy Cross Fathers in 1886, 
conceived the idea of starting a home for convalescents, 
which, with the help of friends, he established in East 
One Hundred and Twentieth Street. Other lay members 
who had been connected with the Order of the Holy Cross 
joined him in this enterprise, and, in the same year, the 
Order of the Brothers of Nazareth was founded. 

The Order is composed entirely of laymen, who take 
vows every three years to live a life of celibacy and self- 
denial, and to devote all their time to the benevolent work 
and the religious exercises which claim the attention of the 
Order. This is a revival of the monastic idea, with, as 
Brother Gilbert, the Superior of the Order, claims, this 
difference : the members live the community life because 
they can have more time for prayer than they could if they 
lived in ordinary society. ‘‘ When I say a life of prayer,” 
says Brother Gilbert, “I do not mean that we should be 
on our knees all the time, because, to the true monk, 
everything that is done may be done for Géd, and so be a 
prayer. One can serve God just as truly washing dishes 
as by praying.” 
| A greatness true there is in doing well 

The ordinary duties, 
_ Which homely seem, but which to humble hearts 
Hold hidden beauties. 


The meanest task of daily household work, 
When done for God, is noble. 

Each self-restraint, sprung from humility, 
Brings blessings double. 


But, aside from living the community life and engaging 
in devotional exercises as did the monks of old, the mem- 
bers of this Order devote the best portion of their time to 
caring for the sick and helpless, always having in view, 
however, the saving of the souls of those committed to 
their charge. 

‘‘ If we cannot,” said the Superior, “‘ help them to live a 
life at peace with God, we hope to teach them to die at 
peace with him.” ee 

It is claimed that there is need for such an Order, 
because there are many men who are desirous of devot- 
ing their lives to religion, without, as they are obliged to do 
at present, entering the priesthood. A young man may spend 
four years at college, three years more in a theological 
seminary, and, in the end, not being intellectually fitted to 
become a clergyman, he may have nothing more than his 
piety to recommend him for the office. Such young men, 
it is argued, can find an ample opportunity for the exercise 
of their spiritual and philanthropic aspirations in the Order 
of the Brothers of Nazareth. Brother Gilbert says: “I 
cannot see that a brother who can preach is in any way 
barred because he is not ordained; and whatever useful 
trade he knows he can devote to God much better as a 
brother than as a priest. Many students are so poor that 
they haye to be helped continually by charitable persons 
while they are studying for the ministry—so much so that 
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by the time they have finished their studies the manhood 
may be subsidized out of them.” | 

The mother home of the Order is near Verbank, Dutchess 
County, New York, about eighty miles from the metrop- 
olis. ‘The Brothers have charge of another farm near 
Ellenville in the Shawangunk Mountains, where, during 
the summer season, they give outings to young men of 
limited means; also a cottage near Farmingdale, Long 
Island, where poor boys from the tenement-house districts 
are given outings during the hot weather at a nominal 
expense, which is paid by churches, societies, or individ- 
uals. But the principal.work of the Order is at Verbank. 
There the Brothers take care of convalescents, consump- 
tives, and have a school for boys. Many convalescents 
discharged from the city hospitals, living in cramped quar- 
ters in the thickly populated parts of the city, often have 
a relapse and die for want of a little care and rest. Both 
of these they can secure at Verbank, where the atmosphere 
is health-restoring. The locality is especially advantageous 
for those suffering from pulmonary diseases; in fact, the 
reputation of this particular farm section as a health resort 
antedates the Revolution, when it was indorsed by the 
medical sages of the early days. 

The Brothers have had severe trials. One winter they 
nearly froze ‘to death, and there were many days when 
they did not have quite enough to eat. But their work 
has gradually become known. They are not idle, relig- 
ious dreamers, if they do have certain strict rules for the 
cultivation of the spiritual life. Bishop Potter, who at 
first was doubtful about the success of the Order, has since 
made them a liberal gift, and they have friends among 
both the “ High” and “Low” Church wings of their 
ecclesiastical organization. 

Their first school for boys was held in a hen-house. It 
was not long before, through a curious incident, they were 
provided with a first-class building for their scholars. In 
the Consumptives’ Home there was a young lad brought 
up from the city, where he had worked as an elevator-boy. 
He was far gone with the disease, and died at the Home. 


While at work in the city he attracted the attention of. 


General John Watts De Peyster, who did some kindness 
for him. One day, after the lad had been absent for some 
time, the General received a letter from him which stated 
that an answer could be sent “care of Brother Gilbert,” 
who, the boy said, was nursing and taking care of him. 
The General, in replying, brusquely inquired: ‘ Who is 
Brother Gilbert? I want to see him.” Then Brother 
Gilbert wrote to the General, stating that he was a monk 
in the: Episcopal Church, and that he wore a peculiar 
dress, and perhaps the General would not care to receive 
him at his office. The man of Mars promptly and tersely 
replied: ‘‘I don’t care what you wear; I want to see 
you.” The two men met. Brother Gilbert explained the 
work in which the Brothers were engaged, and General 
De Peyster gave them an extensive farm at Verbank, 
built for them a beautiful frame building for a Con- 
sumptives’ Home, and about a year ago erected a large, 
handsome brick building to be used as a training-school 
for boys. 

The class of boys cared for by the Brothers of Nazareth 
are orphans and half-orphans who are too old to be received 
into orphanages; boys who have outgrown orphanages 
and are not old enough to go into the world and earn their 
own living; and boys who will not submit to parental 
authority, and tend to viciousness. The work of the Brothers 
for the latter class is preventive in its character, the aim 
being to save such boys from being placed in reformatories. 
A boy may be disobedient, he may even be guilty of petty 
thefts, but not necessarily bad enough to be sent at once to 
a House of Refuge. His disposition needs to be studied 
and his failings corrected in a proper way. 

The Brothers of Nazareth observe strictly the discipline 
and order of worship of the Episcopal Church, including 
in such observance some of the ancient customs, as, for 
instance, prayers at the canonical hours, in addition to the 
regular morning and evening service provided by the 
Prayer-Book. The feasts and fasts of the Church are 
regularly kept up, and once a year the Brothers go into 
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retreat, At the branch of their work at Cragsmoor, near 
Ellenville, Ulster County, they provide accommodations 
for ‘‘ overworked and underpaid ” clergymen who need rest 
and quiet during the summer season, the weekly charge for | 
board being five dollars. They find that their mother home 
in Dutchess County meets the need of many persons, both 
lay and clerical, who desire simply rest and seclusion, with 
spiritual privileges—‘“‘a place,” they say, “for self-made 
Retreats and Quiet Days, in an atmosphere so conducive 
to devotion that every one may make his own Bethel, with- 
out missioner or conductor, according to his own need and 
desire.” They wish to extend their hospitalities to the 
sad, the weary, the penitent, the afflicted and downcast, 
who desire to recover their strength for life’s battle. This 
spirit of retirement they justify by the example of the 
Saviour, who besought Peter that he would “thrust out a 
little from the land,” that He might put an interval between 
himself and the throng, and who counseled his disciples, 
‘*Come ye apart by yourselves, and rest a while: for there 
were many coming and going.” 


A Poor Family in Paris 


A True Story 
By Elbert F. Baldwin 


Snow was falling fast in the Faubourg Saint-Antoine, an 
unattractive Parisian quarter, made up, for the most part, 
of narrow, labyrinthine streets, through which penetrate a 
few great arteries of traffic and travel. All Paris, indeed, 
is mapped out into a few great and many little streets, 
seemingly the littler because of the tall buildings which | 
shut out the sky. There are, too, eddying off the current 
of boulevards and avenues and streets, some littlest lanes 
which run into the block about so far and then stop, as if 
afraid of venturing beyond. In here the houses seem 
taller than ever and the sky higher. Sometimes one enters 
these lanes only through arches or gateways; generally, 
however, the arches and gates are entrances to those huge 
buildings constructed about a central court, in which 
Caravansaries many families find shelter. About the com- 
mon household arrangements of the denizens in the poorer 
alleys and courts, such as are those of this faubourg, there 
is a charming domesticity, which goes far towards making 
a stranger, and a reticent one, feel quite at home and as if © 
he were a member of some one of the modest households. 
Yards of clothes-line are stretched between windows, and 
the flaky falling snow itself does not look whiter than the 
cheap but clean laundered linen which hangs overhead, 
getting as much of the scant winter sunshine as possible. 
In summer pots of gay flowers nod to each other across 
the court, and at all times there are human heads nodding 
to each other from window to window. It is curious how 
much more the French express than we do without ever 
saying a word, yet we think them so loquacious. Nods, 
shrugs, gestures, stand for all sorts of sentiments—sur- 
prise, anger, pleasure, acquiescence, refusal, pleading, hope, 
hate. It’s the home of pantomime, France. 

Perhaps partly for this reason, it has also been called 
the home of frivolity. But one needs to see all sides of 
their lives before dubbing the Gauls frivolous. Far more 
than is at first apparent to the tyro, France is a country and 
Paris a city where the trivial and the serious, the gay and 
the grave, jostle each other with picturesque pathos. The 
stranger rarely recognizes this, for in the heart of the capi- 
tal he does not see the heart of the people. It is true 
that the neighborhood of the Opera-House and other cen- 
tral districts present cosmopolitan life as nowhere else in 
the world, but to know the poor man’s Paris one must 
needs journey to the outlying quarters, two or three miles 
away. 
One of them is this Faubourg Saint-Antoine. Through 
the archway of one of its secluded courts at the end of last 
December there entered a somewhat pinched but rosy- 
cheeked boy, perhaps eleven years old, wearing shabby, 
outgrown clothes, and tugging a couple of great pasteboard 
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boxes. They were ‘evidently not at all heavy, but seemed 
twice as big as his small self. 

_  Good-morning, Jacques,” said the porter of the house 
from his window by the gate. ee 

_“*Good-morning, Jacques,” échoed the porter’s wife, 
looking up from her knitting. ‘ Mercy! that child carries 
a bigger bundle every day.” 

-“*Course I do,” cried the boy, his thin face aglow with 
the fresh, crisp air; and, putting down his boxes a moment 
to shut the outer door and to shake himself free of snow, 
he added: ‘‘ Why, we’re working twice as hard now. The 
fine ladies have just got to have pompons.for their Christ- 
mas hats, I s’pose. Christmas ’s to-morrow, don’t you 
know?” he questioned, cheerily enough, for, poor as the 
lad was, judging from his attire, experience had apparently 
taught him to expect some sort of souvenir. 

Seven children and Christmas! Well, I’m sorry for 
your poor mother,” snapped the childless woman. Yet 
there might have been a bit of envy in her tone. The 
boyish face had suddenly grown older and serious the 
- moment his mother’s name was mentioned. ‘ And how 
does Madame Layale.?” added the porter’s wife, to whose 
observant eye the lad’s countenance indicated some new 
domestic episode. 

“Oh,” replied Jacques, she’s well, thank you, Madame, 
but—but—” and his eyes filled with quick tears after the 


manner of that Gallic impulse not yet out of fashion in. 


the Saint-Antoine, no matter how much English impassive- 
ness be aped in the aristocratic Saint-Germain or in the 
rich Arc de Triomphe quarter. 

‘Well, but what ?” snapped in his turn the impatient 
_ porter, slamming the outer door. The child had turned 
to do the same thing, but, seeing himself forestalled, said, 
brokenly: ‘The other mamma on the sixth is now all 
alone—like mine,” and, turning to the wall, the lad tried 
to dry his tears on his coat-sleeve. But, instead, a sob 
burst out. 

‘‘ What do you mean ?”-cried man and wife in concert. 
‘The husband, is he at length dead? And no one has 
warned us? My faith!” continued the man, “ but it is 


necessary that the police know it at once. You, Marie, 


will go directly to Madame, the new widow; I run to the 
police station.”” And off he was in a trice, the excited 
porter. 

‘More calmly, but hardly less expeditiously, Marie had 
put down her work, taken off her apron, hung it up, and 
smoothed out her gown. Now, leaving Jacques, who was 
struggling with another sob, to follow after, she seized the 
boy’s big bundle, and was quickly clattering across the 
court, her white cap-strings waving in the snow-laden wind. 
She entered one of the dozen doorways serving the flats 
above, and up the flight of stairs from the rez-de-chaussée 
to the first floor strode sturdily enough. For there is some- 


thing very virile and strong about the workwomen of the. 


outlying faubourgs; those of us who see only the boule- 
vard beauties, half of whom may be imported, think gen- 
erally of a vain, painted, empty headed .and hearted French 
doll whenever we hear the word “ Parisienne.” Up the 
second and third flights Marie went less quickly, but none 
the less like a man. Up the fourth she was breathing 
heavily, and her large feet—twelve inches to that foot, 
every time—came down on the stairs-like battering-rams. 
She paused on the landing to catch breath, but as soon 
recollected that there was no time to lose. Up another 
flight—and another. 

‘Victory! We are here,” she gasped as she struggled 
with the last step and saw above her the low garret roof. 
That emphatic “ we” was due not at all to the lad at her 
heels ;' nothing ever killed the first person plural in Marie’s 


talk. She and her husband were responsible for the tene- 


ment. Healone? Never! True, he made the first step 
forward in business, or in the society of their friends and 
neighbors. But, as she constantly reminded him, he also 
made the first misstep. Thus goaded, he would turn with— 
‘“‘ Always these women! They know nothing about affairs. 
Keep still, thou! I fancy I am yet master of my own 
house.” His ‘‘house ” consisted of one room and an 
alcove, both snug and trim as the cabin of a ship. 
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‘‘We are here,” now shouted the stout Marie, so that 


somebody would attend. She rarely condescended to 


knock. Waiting for the door to open, her face assumed a 
rueful expression, contrasting drolly with an otherwise 
comfortable and buxom exterior, as she pondered a moment 
on how she should feel should her porter be taken as poor 
Madame Marpon’s husband had been. To this look there 
soon succeeded one of impatience. Did no one hear? She 
turned from side to side on the narrow landing, but neither 
door opened. Finally, long accustomed to lord it over 
the poor teriants, and surprised at no answer to her shout, 
she gave a rousing knock on the door to the right. Of 
course there was no bell. Inthat street? In that house? 

For a moment no one came. Then a noise of little feet 
running across the floor, and sundry turns of the knob as 
though too high for little hands to reach. Marie compre- 
hended the situation. Quickly turning the knob herself, 


she pushed open the door, more gently than was her wont.. 


As-she suspected, there stood two baby children, twins 
evidently, in imminent danger of being upset. They had 
toddled over to answer the knock, and now stood close 
together, as if for mutual protection, backed up against 
the wall. 

_“ Oh, good-morning, Madame,” said a voice from a table 
by the window, where a young girl was bending over some 
work, “I sent the jetites jumelles over to open the 
door, because, you see, I can’t stop an instant. Last day 
before Christmas, you know, and to think that just at this 
time mamma can’t work! She is over there, of course ”— 
giving a backward jerk of her head to indicate the door 
opposite—*“ with the poor dear Madame Marpon. Oh, why, 
for her sake, couldn’t he have died before, and for ours 
why must he wait until this busy time? So it’s necessary, 
you see, that I work twice as hard, is it not?” This with 
a faint smile over her shoulder and the bright look which 
a brave young French shop girl will wear in ‘spite of poverty 
or distress. 

The porter’s wife did not at once reply. She had put 
down the boxes, and was standing, awkwardly enough, her 
arms akimbo, staring at the children. For, bless you! there 
were more than Louise and the twins. There was a dear 
little maiden aged nine, also another ditto aged eight, de- 
murely, but, oh! with what surprising deftness, working at 
the same employment as their older sister. And, last, but 
hardly least, there was the chubbiest of baby brothers, 
crowing away like mad, in a strange cradle made out of— 
yes, it was—a coffin-box, stuck on some rude rockers, which 
wouldn’t rock quite easily, either. The oldest girl was for 
the time mamma and nurse to all the other children. She had 
a piece of string tied round her foot. The other end was 


attached to the cradle. She might have been playing an 


organ with much the same motion as that with which feet 
kept baby in a state of bliss and hands did a milliner’s 
work, 

Louise Layale was just thirteen, and though French girls 
mature rapidly, the “teen” seemed to give a dignity be- 
yond her years. She was not beautiful; her figure was 
awkward, her hands and feet were undeniably large, her 
stringy hair had been hastily done up in an dutlandish 
twist, her face was thin and her complexion sallow with 
much indoor life, but, in commen with many hard-worked 


Parisian girls, those very drawbacks only served to intensify 


her dark, expressive eyes. There was no need, then, for 
Louise to have said a word, even to the porter’s wife. Her 
eyes had told everything. Perhaps that was why there was. 
silence for a moment or two. 


Christmas Day passed. It was like all other days to the 
children in the low-roofed attic, save that mamma spent 
two whole francs in gifts to her flock, and that Jacques did 
not have to take any pompons to the shop. But he and 
the rest made them, just the same. ‘The manufacturer had 
furnished enough material for a long time, and he would 
pay only one franc a gross. Twenty cents for making one 
hundred and forty-four pompons! At first, now long since, 
Madame Layale had rebelled at the price. Her husband 
had died only the year before. She and the two older 
children had always helped him in the little shop he kept 
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over in.the better part of the faubourg. But after he died 
so suddenly there were found terrible debts. Officers of 
the lawcame. The widowhadnomoney. Then they sold 
out her shop and its goods to the highest bidder, and at 
last she was really glad to escape thence, with her six chil- 
dren, to two rooms in the garret of this old house in Marie’s 
court, with an honest name and enough to pay a month’s 
rent. She had not been here two weeks, however, before 
there were seven children. Then came the pinch. She 
weak, all the mouths hungry, no money, and the rent 
nearly up! Every day she sent out Louise and Jacques to 
find work for themselves, but no one wanted such young 
things. 

Finally, after they were well into the second month of 
their precarious tenure, the young woman opposite, who 
had only just become their neighbor, and -whose husband 
was pretty bad*with consumption, looked in one evening, 


pale and worn herself, to see if Madame Layale would — 


lend Louise to help a bit in millinery work that night. Of 


course Madame Layale could, and of course she would, . 


directly she heard that Madame Marpon’s work was the 
sole source of income to the husband and wife. Madame 
Marpon, surprised at the girl’s deftness, asked her again. 
At last it ended in a sharing of that work and more be- 
tween the two. But all this while Monsieur was growing 
rapidly worse, and in consequence Madame’s labors had to 
become less and less. The spring before, all hope of his 
recovery had been abandoned. The summer just kept 
him alive, and people wondered that he could endure this 
weather, cold and raw and damp again. Hehad long since 
required the most constant and careful attendance. His 
brave wife had therefore been compelled gradually to 
abandon all her work to Louise, whose force was now 
strengthened by assistance from her mother and brother. 
But that was not all. For months Madame Marpon had 
had no sleep of more than fifteen minutes’ duration, the 


poor consumptive needing her instant aid in his continual 


cough, cough, cough. 
Ah, what a fine-looking fellow was Marpon when, more 
than a year before, they had been made one at the Mairie 


—for the very poor cannot afford such a costly piece of - 


extravagance as the lowest kind of mass in church. And 
he really thought nothing was the matter! Well, well, she 
would have had him anyway. 

But one day they brought Marpon home from work and 
carried him up the six flights. They said that he had had 
a hemorrhage, and seemed surprised that he still lived. 
So was Madame Marpon, when she came home from her 
own work, and after she had been brought round again 
from her fainting-spell. Perhaps the porter’s wife had 
been a bit too brusque in breaking the news. 

Yes, would that he had died outright, was the stricken 
woman’s first and ever-succeeding thought. He was no 
longer the ardent lover she had married that autumn day, 
when they indulged in third-class fares to Asnitres, whence 
be sure they never returned till the very last train. Poor 
Francois was even then coughing. He said that they 
had perhaps been too long on the river-bank. Ah, that 
blessed bank with its gentle alders and herbage, and that 
sympathetic Seine! 

In her whole life, that day had been the one bit of poetry 
to Madame Marpon. Nevertheless she had uncomplain- 
ingly turned the key upon all her dreams of happiness, and, 
directly her husband was struck down, at once redoubled 
work, manufacturing millinery not only during daytime at 
the shop, but also far into the night at home—that home, 
a mockery of all her hopes. Francois lay there day after 
day, always sure that he would be out and about in 
another fortnight; but he only needed her more and 
more, until shop work and, finally, home work had to be 
relinquished. What would they do now? How could 
they ever live? And if—! At that thought the poor 
woman shuddered. 

Yet it was actually soto happen. Francois Marpon had 
lingered until the very day before Christmas. They took 
away the sad, wasted body on Christmas Day; the wife 
wanted to delay longer, but the tenement-house people, ready 
to help, said no; it was a holiday; they had more time 
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then. Through the night intervening, Madame Layale had 
watched with Madame Marpon. More than ever drawn 
to each other now that they had a like sorrow, there had 
arisen sudden and greater need for sympathetic companion- 
ship. Though Death had been expected so long, its com- 


ing had completely prostrated Madame Marpon, and she 


sat in the awfulness of the Shadow, appalled by it and 


_by an intensified new terror. Hence it was Madame La- 


yale who did everything. She prepared Marpon for the | 
grave, as a year ago she had Layale. She then went back 
across the landing and took her bouncing big baby out of 
his cradle. It was time, she said, to wean him from that 
luxury. With her own hands she knocked off the rockers, 
and, dragging the long box over to the other flat, she and 
the porter and the porter’s wife had laid Marpon’s body in 
the boards which had inclosed the mysteries of death and 
of birth and now of death again. 


Holiday week was over, and the last night of the old 
year had come. The day had been cold, gray, stern; no 
exhilaration in the winter air ; it cut and stung instead, so 
that when the evening shadows crept on, people were glad 
to draw the curtains and stir the fire and be grateful that 
they had homes. Only a week ago Jacques had carried 
that extra pile of boxes, yet to-day it seemed as if he had 
been carrying twice as many, said the porter’s wife. Busi- 
ness must be brisk for the Layales. It was. Not,only 
Madame, but the older children, had worked during the 
entire previous night and all that ‘day, so as to get as many 
old year’s orders done as possible. For had not the por- 
ter’s wife told them how her husband had heard, from a 
friend of his in the trade, that pompon-makers would not 
get so much pay after New Year’s? 

About six o’clock the mother had spared a moment to see 
if the still prostrated Madame across the landing wascom- | 
fortable. She had returned quickly to send for the porter’s 
wife and to tell her brood that, Madame being very ill, they 
must goon alone. As the milliner’s workrooms would be 
open all the evening, the children did not take time even 
for supper, but toiled till thé last moment. 

It was midnight when the shops shut down and the 
Layales’ year’s labors were ended. But something other 
was ended, too. The brave Madame Marpon was dead! 
She had done what she could; supported herself, then 
supported herself and her husband ; she had nursed him, 
and now had died for him. 

‘‘ Why, God gave a soul in exchange, didn’t he?” ex- 
claimed Jacques when he heard the other great piece of 
news. Yes, because there was Madame Layale, walking 
up and down, again with a white bundle in her arms, which 
she hushed, hushed softly, and then cried, cried as softly. 
The children had crowded around to see the tiny stranger. 
The Layale baby was a monster in comparison! . | 

Snow had begun to fall in great flakes, as on Christmas 
Eve. | 

Down in the court they heard a cry, “ Here’ s the New 
Year!” Then a distant bell. Then a whistle. Then 
many. 

January First! The old year, the worst they had ever 
known, was at last behind them. Yet no one was thinking 
of it, but only of the dead woman opposite. Her apart- 
ment would now be to let. But her baby! 

There was a heavy tread on the garret stairs, Whata 
racket! Didn’t people know that across their landing 
there was a little new life? 

Then a loud knock, and the porter stuck in his head. 

“‘ Here they are, Madame. They came atonce, you see.’ 

Two men in uniform advanced. One of them held out 
his arms. No one spoke. 

“But why don’t you give it to me?” finally blurted the 
officer. 

Then she understood. They were from the Foundling 
Hospital. 

Some One Else had come into the room. No one saw 
her, but all the Layales- knew she was there—the dead 
mother. 

Madame Layale knew best of all. ‘ You take this 
child ?” she suddenly cried. ‘‘ Never in life! The baby 
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does not go. I adopt it. It’s mine—ours,” looking 

askance at her children of the flesh. 
** Why, of course!” echoed that small crowd. 

littlest brother !” . 


‘‘Tt’s our 


And yet they say there are only frivolous folk in Paris! 


A Day with a Dutch Huisvrieuw 
By Laura B. Starr | 


A piece of good luck which does not often happen to the 
ordinary tourist came to me while visiting Holland this 
summer, in the shape of an invitation to spend a week with 


a Dutch lady at her home in Amsterdam. My hostess is ~ 


one who, in spite of the rapid advance of modern ideas and 

universal fashions, still retains, particularly in domestic 
matters, many of the old habits and customs which char- 
acterized the Dutch of a century ago. Her husband is a 
man of large means and good position, and her family dates 
back to the fifteenth century, but her home life is as simple 
and plain as if she were the wife of a well-to-do tradesman 
in America; everything is done for comfort, nothing for 
show. 

When she discovered that I was interested in domestic 
matters and curious to note -the difference between the 
customs of her country and my own, she invited me to 
accompany her on her round of morning duties, that I 
might see the motive power which made the domestic 
“wheels go round.” It was an interesting morning, and 
full of novelty. 

I must premise my description by saying that, though 
Madam’s house is a large and handsome one, she keeps 
but two servants—a very inadequate number, it would seem 
to us, even though her family consists of but two besides 
herself: her husband and a daughter of fourteen. The 
reason of this, she explained to me, is that servants over 
sixteen years of age are taxed, so that one must either keep 
young and incapable servants, pay a considerable tax at 
the end of each year, or manage with few; she chose to 
adopt the latter course. Her staff consists of a cook and 
a maid. A man who cleans shoes, knives, lamps, etc., 
comes in for one or two hours every morning to relieve the 
maid; he has regular hours and customers, visiting per- 
haps four or six houses each day. As heis not a member 
of the household, there is no tax exacted for him. 

_A charwoman comes one or two days a week to do 
special cleaning ; a seamstress one day in two weeks to do 
the family mending ; the washing is sent to a laundry in 
Haarlem once a month. In this way the servants in the 
house are relieved of the hardest labor, and it is possible 
to keep up the routine of daily life with two. 

My friends are early risers, and eight o’clock finds them 
gathered about the breakfast-table, which is laid with blue 
Delft ware and old silver that makes me almost envious ; 
the morning meal is a light.one, consisting of tea, black 
and white bread, butter, cheese, and some English jam. 
The white bread is cut into thick slices, spread with 
butter, then overlaid with a very thin slice of black bread, 
and eaten in thisway. Some prefer the sandwich made of 
cheese instead of butter. As I saw no one eat the jam, I 
conclude it was a concession made to my taste, though I 
had asked that no change should be made on my account, 
as I wished to see ordinary Dutch life. 

I forgot to mention a brown‘cake which looks not unlike 
thick gingerbread, and is very sweet—honey being one of 
the principal ingredients—and well spiced ; a thin slice of 
this cake is also eaten with a thick slice of white bread. 
I liked it better cut thick and well spread with the deli- 
ciously sweet Dutch butter. - 

Breakfast being over, Madam brought a small wooden 
bowl and rack covered with fine linen towels, and proceeded 
to wash the silver and china, using a small brush for the 
purpose ; when this was done, the bowl and rack were 
returned to the pantry; the tablecloth and napkins were 
folded carefully in the creases and put into a linen-press, 
built on the same principle as our letter-presses, which 
keeps them well looking much longer than when only folded. 
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The Dutch kitchen which we then visited would delight 
the heart of any housekeeper. There was a formidable array 
of brass and copper utensils, all polished to the highest 
point of perfection, suspended on the walls and arranged 
in racks; these, Madam informed me, were not in daily 
wear ; the cook had a smaller set, equally bright, which she 
commonly used. The range was a curious old-fashioned 
one, with only one griddle, which told me that most of the ° 
food was stewed, not boiled. 

There were two or three brasiers of copper and brass for 
burning peat, and several ornamental kettles for boiling 
water for tea or coffee ; one of these always stands on the 
floor at the right of Madam during each meal, as it is her 
custom to make tea and coffee at table. 

After giving orders for the day, we went into the scullery 
and back kitchen, where everything was as scrupulously 
clean as in the dining or drawing room. Here we found 
a large linen-press where bed-linen and large pieces were 
put into shape before being laid away in the linen-closet 
upstairs—which closet, by the way, is an immense one, filled 
with a quantity and variety enough of bed and table linen 
to stock a good-sized shop ; there were dozens and dozens 
of each article, of all grades. Part of this stock was in- 
herited from Madam’s mother and grandmother; the 
remainder of it was her own marriage portion. 

When we had finished our tour of inspection we went to 
the Museum, and returned at 12:30 for luncheon, which 
consisted of cold meats, the same variety of breads we had 
had at breakfast, and the most delicious coffee I have 
drunk out of Java—clear, amber-colored liquid that not 
only looked like coffee, tasted like coffee, but was unques- 
tionably coffee. 

After luncheon we drove about the city and explored 
hidden nooks and corners known only to residents of 
Amsterdam, and returned in time for tea at half-past four. 
Afternoon tea is an imported English fashion which has 
taken root among modern Dutch people within the last 
few years ; such a thing was not known in any household a 
decade ago. | 

The dinner, which was eaten at six o’clock, was not pe- 
culiar, save in the manner of serving ; after the soup came 
fish—small flat ones, served in a deep platter filled with the 
water in which they had been boiled, well sprinkled with 
parsley, which made them look as if they were floating 
among seaweed in their native element. 

The roast of beef was carved by my host, who cut it into . 
thin, small slices, as we chip dried beef; he then removed 
it from the platter to an ordinary dinner-plate, which was 
passed around the table, each one helping himself. The 
Dutch do not at all like the English way of helping at 
table; they consider it very rude to serve any one, as he is 
thereby deprived of the privilege of choosing the kind and 


quantity he desires. As no one was served until the whole 


roast had been carved, and none of the plates had been 
warmed, it may be imagined that it was rather cold by the 
time it was ready to be eaten. My friends, having helped 
themselves, took knife and fork and cut up the beef into 
small pieces and mixed it with the vegetables. 

The maid placed the food on the table and removed the 
plates and retired; each one helped himself and each other, 
which is much pleasanter than having servants remain in 
the room. Tea and biscuits were served at eight in the 
evening, and at 10:30 wetook our night lights and went to 
our rooms—not an eventful day, but one full of interest 


and novelty. 


The feeing of servants is a question of interest in any 
country, and as much so in Amsterdam, and I dare say all 
over Holland, as anywhere else. One of the questions 
which a servant asks when taking a new place is, ‘‘ What is 
the amount of fees in a year?” and if the amount statedis 
not large enough, the place is refused. These fees come 
from guests at the house and from tradesmen who have 
bills over a specified sum. 

It is the custom of guests dining at a house to give the 
maid a fee, which she in turn hands over to her mistress, 
who puts it into the servants’ box, which is opened four 
times a year and divided among the staff. Gentlemen give 
one guilder—forty cents—and ladies half that amount. 
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The fees given by guests staying in a house are also regu- 
lated by custom according to the length of the visit; five 
guilders, I was told, would be my fee for a ten days’ stay. 
‘When the tradespeople collect their yearly bills, they give 
one per cent. to the servant, which is also put into the box. 
This extra amount is undoubtedly added to the bill, and is 


really but a roundabout way of paying servants higher 


wages. It is done openly and aboveboard, with no air of 
secrecy, for the mistress of the house takes charge of the 
box, and if the tradesman did not give the commission he 
would be asked for it. 

This system has one advantage, if no other: it prevents 
an exhibition of bad temper and cross looks when company 
is expected, as is so often the case among servants in 


America. The expected fee makes each servant good- 


natured, and there is no warmer welcome extended to the 
guest than that given by the maid who opens the door to 
receive him or her ; and the fixed price of the fee simplifies 
the matter wonderfully for the guest. If the fees fall 
off during the year, the servant is certain to ask for more 


wages, 


A peculiarity of all the old houses in Holland—and they 


are nearly all old—is that they have but one door opening » 


into the street; visitors, servants, tradespeople, parcels, 
and packages must all go in and out of the same one. 
This cannot always be pleasant or convenient ; we would 
rather not have the door opened for a visitor and the roast 
for dinner at the same time, but they do not seem to 
mind it. 

To obviate the necessity of having laundry-baskets and 
other large packages “ mounted ”’ by the stairs, each house 
is provided with a crane and a rope, which is let down from 
the topmost window, and all heavy articles are hauled up 
inthis way. It is rather curious to look down a street and 
see baskets, boxes, and pieces of furniture swinging in 
mid-air, each one on its way to the little window in the 
pointed gable. Another queer spectacle is to see the ser- 


vants scrubbing doorsteps and pavements late Saturday 


afternoon or evening; this must be done before Sunday, 
even if ite twelve o’clock before it is finished. I do not 


think any self-respecting Dutch huisvrieuw could on Satur- 


day night “sleep the sleep of the just” if her doorsteps 
and pavement had not been properly cleaned. 


The Art of Home-Making 


Never was it so possible to furnish a house prettily as 
now. Draperies are so varied as to be bewildering, and are 
sold at prices that meet all incomes. A wise man recently 
said, in discussing the question of house decoration, that 
never was it so possible to make a house ugly. Both things 
are true. Taste without money can produce better results 
than money without taste. The woman who must econo- 
mize in her attempts to make her house beautiful must, in 
addition to taste, have a certain amount of time and skill. 
With these three factors she can accomplish wonders. 

Women living in or near cities have peculiar advantages. 


They can attend lectures on art that will open their eyes — 


to the effects of color and form. They can compare ma- 
terials. All the shops display expensive materials, and, 
having studied the color effects, it is possible to approach 
these in cheaper materials. There are, unfortunately for 


housekeepers, changes in the fashion of house-furnishings. 


We know that this is in the line of advancing business, 
and is indirectly one thing which maintains the volume 
of business. The woman who cannot change her house 


‘decorations and furnishings as rapidly as the fashion. 


should avoid the extreme of fashion in buying. There is 
a principle that must be followed to secure harmonious 
effects. To do this, a woman of limited income always 
finds herself in a condition of previous servitude. She is 
mastered by the things she must use. A room can be 
made unbearable even by a vase that is out of tone with 
its environment. There cannot be harmony unless the 
size of a room, its light and use, are fully considered, not 
only when walls and floors are covered, but when each 
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article is bought for it. Bric-4-brac, scarfs, bows, and 
useless overcrowding are things of the past. Furniture is 
made for comfort, and the perfect room to-day has as its 
prevailing message repose, the relaxing of muscles from 
the nervous tension. Ease of manner results to all who 
enter it; voices soften because the message is heard. 
The woman who overcrowds her house, overloads her 


table, and is overdressed, is the one who adds to the dis- 


quiet and tumult of life. She always has followers, for we 
are imitators in the domestic arts.and arts of home be- 
cause so many of us are cowards, so many of us lack 
standards. 


The Vulnerable Heel 
By Lucy Elliot Keeler 


‘‘T cannot bear science,” a young college girl said, run- 
ning her finger along the electives, as she and the Dean 
were arranging her studies for the following year. “I 
cannot bear it; and I am very stupid at it. I am not so 
stupid in history: suppose I take that.” 

“Once there was a mother,” replied the Dean, smiling 
down into the frank eyes fixed upon her, ‘a mother who 
wished her son to be immortal. So she dipped him into 
the river Styx, by which he was made invulnerable except 
in the heel with which she had held him during the process. 
One would have thought that Achilles, grown up, would 
have protected that weak spot—gone wading in the Styx 
himself, or at least have guarded his heel in battle with his 
shield. But no, he used to say, ‘I cannot bear to talk 
about my heel, mother; it is a stupid subject. See, instead, 
how the muscles grow in my arms, and what a magnificent 
shield Vulcan has forged forme. Iam really not so stupid 
with my shield !’” | 

Even while the dimples came in the girl’s cheeks there 
was interrogation in hereyes. ‘But you believe in special- 
ties ?”? she began at the first pause. 

“‘ Oh, decidedly, but the rounded education first ; knowing 
something about all the great lines of thought, and, more 
than that, a habit of not shirking what is difficult or even dull. 
Things are hard and dry in proportion to our ignorance of 
them, and performance is the only safe path of escape. I 
am tempted to ask you to try the biology, my dear, in place 
of the history. Stupid things are just things one does not 
know enough about to care for.” | 

The boy who broke the barometer because it had said 
rain all through his vacation, lost only a prospective pleas- 
ure for his pains. By a different selection of sports he 
might have pressed the rain into his service. Queen 
Elizabeth, grown old and ugly, caused all mirrors to be 
banished from her apartments; whereas the modern wo- 
man, knowing her vulnerable points, multiplies her mirrors, 
studies therein her dress, her walk, and her pose, and makes 
very defect to serve her. Louis XV. would not allow death | 
to be spoken of in his presence; and, from the very fear 
that a drive or a conversation might suggest the subject, 
deprived himself of valuable aids to mental and physical 
health. 

Emerson once made the suggestion that every young 
person should be encouraged to do what he is afraid to do, 
and we all know how the principle applies in physical mat- 
ters. An object in the dark frightens us, and grows more 
dreadful when we flee ignorantly from it. When we bravely 
approach it, touch it, handle it, it proves inanimate and 
inoffensive. The same law holds good in the subtler mat- 
ters of brain and soul. It is not by avoiding the evil, it 
is rather by grappling with it, that character is made strong 
and life quickened. Ruskin scorns the reader who praises 


“a book because its author agrees with him in opinion. 


Our best reading is that which brings us another point of 
view, which shows uS our errors and weaknesses, which. 
opens new fields for our mental footsteps. 

Our principle of selection is too often that of the college 
girl. We choose easy places because they are easy, the 
valleys rather than the hills; whereas achievement, as 
well as the glow of life, comes from friction with its 
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Putting Down an Asphalt Pavemen 
By Mary Willis 
Did you ever watch men laying an asphalt pavement? 


This morning a crowd of men are finishing such a pave- 
ment in front of my window. First there appeared, about 


two weeks ago, some men with picks; and in a little while 


all the paving-stones were loose, and soon they were picked 
up and carted away. 

Next carts appeared, having coarse gravel and dirt 
which were spread over the street. This was left for a 
few days. This morning a crowd of men appeared with 
shovels, brooms, and curious-looking tools. <A big pan on 
wheels was put at the corner. Under this pan was a flat 
piece of iron in which were holes; a fire was made on this, 
and the pan was filled with a soft, tar-like substance of 
about the consistency of coal-dust. A little further away 
a pot filled with liquid tar was placed over another fire, 
and was soon boiling. This tar the men poured from a 
_ pail at the point where the surface met the curbstone ; 
they were followed by others who had tools like a flat 
hammer-head in an iron handle, and they pounded the 
tar until it was hard, looking like a black seam. Now 
the coal-dust substance was taken from the pan and put 
in carts, from which it was dumped smoking hot on to the 
coarse, cinder-like bed of the street. How hard and fast 
the men worked in this smoking stuff, spreading it with 
shovels and smoothing it with rakes! Other men with 
red-hot iron smoothers, which they pressed on with all their 
might, followed the rakes. ‘The space treated at one time 
_ was the width of the street and about fifteen feet in length. 

When the surface was smooth, two men appeared, push- 
ing a heavy iron roller. When it reached the edge of the 
asphalt, a man washed it off with a wet cloth, and it was 
pulled back. This smoothed the surface, but the men with 
the flat hammer-heads and the smoothers also worked all 
the time at it. Now came the most interesting part. An 
engine on big rollers appeared, on which sat a man. At 
his side was a wheel just like the wheel of a yacht, and it 
was used for the same purpose—to guide the engine. The 
man moved the engine in any direction by moving this 
wheel. As you can imagine, the road was soon smooth 
and hard. When the engine had passed over the soft 
asphalt a few times, a man appeared with a wheelbarrow 
in which was a dust exceedingly fine and a light brown in 
color. This he threw over the road, and it was tossed with 
a light brush over the surface; then the engine with its 
_ heavy rollers passed over it, and it was*rolled into the 
asphalt. ‘Tar was poured at the edge again, and the engine 
passed over it right against the curb. When the fifteen 
feet of road-bed was finished, a man with a rake broke its 
edge in curves, and the engine passed over this broken 
edge until there was a slanted surface to the unfinished 
fifteen next to be done. The reason for this was that the 
joining might not show. Besides, if a straight edge was 
left between every fifteen feet, it would be a crack, and the 
tain would settle in it and destroy the road-bed ; by this 
method the joining was not unlike a piece of dovetailing 
in carpentry, and the road was perfectly smooth and 
unbroken. The men examined every inch of the surface 
_ after it looked finished, and every uneven place or marred 
place was scraped with a knife, and the men with the flat 
hammer-heads and the smoothers, both heated very hot, 
passed over the place where the defect had been until 
it reached the standard of smoothness and equality. A 
bevel like a carpenter’s bevel, and a long, thin board, were 


passed over the whole fifteen to determine itsequality. It 


took two hours to finish each fifteen feet of the road, and 
about fifteen men were working. They worked like sol- 
diers. Each man had his work assigned him, and did it 
as though he were part of a machine. When his part was 
finished, he stood out of the way of the other workers. 
The horse that dragged the cart in which the asphalt was 
carted hot knew perfectly well what he was todo. He 
backed and turned without a word being said to him. He 
had a driver, but apparently he did not need him. Asphalt 
is mined, and there are several States in this country in 
which it is found. The mines in this country have not 
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been worked much until the last few years, most of the 
asphalt we used being imported from Trinidad. The 
industry in this country is now being developed, as there 
is a greater demand for the product. . 
On the King’s Highway 
A Young Folks’ Story 
By Caroline A. French 
In Two Parts—II. 

Not familiar with the irregularities of the ground, th 
British lost time by taking the straight diagonal to How- 
ard’s, which the troops reached so fatigued that a halt of 
two hours was ordered. | 

But Jan was so closely guarded that escape for him was 
impossible ; with terrible anxiety and suffering he awaited — 
the results of this sorry night’s work. Information had 
been obtained from prisoners taken that the Jamaica Road 
was open. General Clinton availed himself of this advan- 
tage and rapidly bore towards Bedford. Fromthismoment | 
the day was decided in favor of the British. According 
to the prearranged plan of action, General James Grant 
had at midnight attacked the New York and Pennsylvania 
militia on the Gowanus Road, and about daybreak, as soon 
as firing was heard from Bedford, the Hessians, under Gen- 
eral De Heister, moved from Flatbush and attacked General 
Sullivan at the Port. The American troops made a brave 
struggle, but in vain; they lost fifteen hundred men, and 
some say as many as three thousand. 

After this victory the British encamped in front of the 
Americans, and frequent skirmishes took place on the 28th 
and 29th. But during the night of the 29th occurred the 
difficult and famous retreat of the Americans, which left - 
New York and Long Island in possession of the British. 

Many of the American prisoners, as well as the wounded, 
were taken to Flatbush, and among them was Jan—not, to 
be set free, but to be nursed in the little red school-house . 
which now served as hospital.. The long, terrible strain, 
the continued sleeplessness, had even to his fine physique 
resulted in brain fever. In his delirium he lived over 
again the events of the march and of the battle. Again 
and again he whispered: “I will ask toreconnoiter; may- 
hap I may slip away and give warning at the camp. [I'll 
not guide them, nay, though I die for ’t! I'll not guide 
them!” ‘“ Ay, Ryck, but I’m not 2/ynzeerig.”+ Then his 
tone would change, and sadly would come the complaint, 
“ Dat gy gebronwen hebt, moet gy zelf drinken,”* 

Mr. Rapalje arrived the day after Jan was brought back. 

Sadly and tenderly the father cared for his boy, while he 
learned from the unconscious lips the history of the past 
days. 
On the evening of September 8, while his father sat 
beside his cot, Jan’s mind became quite clear. ‘‘ Fader,” 
he said, feebly, “ I’ll ne’er be better. I’ve blundered sadly, 
but I’ll not be 2/ynzeerig.” 

‘“‘ Nay, thou art my own brave boy, Jan.” 

‘“‘ Tell Ryck, Fader, he was e’er a better lad than I— 
thou’ll not forget, Fader—tell him he’ll not fail as I have 
failed. Tell him Jan Rapalje sent him love, and said he 
must now be brave and wise for two.”’ 

“And Mudder”—but again his mind wandered—he 
finally fell asleep, to awaken only in the land of everlasting 
peace. 

When Ryck came back to Flatbush in October, there was 
in the churchyard a cross bearing the name Jan Rapalje. 


Standing by Jan’s grave, Ryck heard his friend’s story 
from the father’s lips, and there received Jan’s message. 

‘‘ Mr. Rapalje,” said he, brokenly, “ Jan was a braver 
lad than I, but I’m nocoward. I’ll ne’er forget his charge. 
All through the long weeks I’ve longed to serve the good 
cause, but I see not how I can hope to do aught. I am 
too young to join the troops, and, with ‘the Nasty Blues ’* 

1 Complaining without cause. 
2 As you have brewed, so must you drink. ‘ 
3’ The ** Nassau Blues,” under Colonel Axtell, in Flatbush. 


were quartered 
They were called by the inhabitants “‘ The Nasty Blues,” and blasphemously 
named themselves ** The Holy Ghosters.”’ 
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quartered at the Hall, e’en the men dare not render. 


active aid lest their wives and the little ones be cruelly 
treated.” . 

‘¢We must, as thou sayest, quietly submit for the moment, 
Ryck, but e’en Colonel Axtell’s Nassau Blues cannot keep 
us from aiding the good cause when the way opens. Nay, 
the loyalty of the men of the County of Kings will yet find 
fitting expression, and thou, Jad, wilt have occasion to help 
with the best. Thou’lt not fail ; my Jan said true, thou’lt 
not fail.”’ 

During the following months the people suffered much. 
Their homes were with difficulty made habitable ; live stock 
had been slaughtered ; in many cases the cattle had wan- 
dered far away; horses and oxen were. frequently confis- 
cated; prisoners were quartered upon the farmers, while 
the Nassau Blues kept guard and watch over all. 

But, in spite of their uncomfortable position and the 
heavy demands made on them by the British, these old 
Dutch families were far from poor, and their well-con- 
cealed cash ere long gave them the wished-for opportunity 
of helping their brother colonists. The Americans were 
in sad need of specie ; for the continental paper currency 
had become of little value. Officers on parole in Kings 
County, when exchanged, were intrusted with large sums of 
coin, and so generous were the contributions that finally 
the work of collecting specie was intrusted by Governor 
Clinton to Major Wyckoff, a native of Kings County, and 
well known throughout the section. 

One day, two years after Jan’s death, Mr. Rapalje sought 
Ryck. Ryck was now eighteen years of age, but small and 
slight. Like many others in Kings County, he had suf- 
fered from camp fever after his return, and still looked 
frail and weak, but his bearing and face inspired confi- 
dence. 

“‘Ryck,” said Mr. Rapalje, “‘dost remember our talk in 
yon churchyard ?” 

“Ay, Mr. Rapalje. I shall ne’er forget it.” 

** Dost still desire to serve thy country, e’en though at 
great risk, Ryck—at great risk ?” 

“ Ay, Mr. Rapalje.” | 


“Then hearken, lad. Thou knowest about Major . 


Wyckoff and his work in Kings County ?” 

Ay, Mr. Rapalje.”’ | 

“In spite of his skill and secrecy, suspicion has been 
aroused, and this week he spent two days and two nights 
concealed with his silver in a thicket of brier-bushes—ay, 
lad, while they were searching for him a few yards away! 
And dost know what detection means, Ryck? It means 
that all we who share our gold are in the eyes of British 
law guilty of treason, and that he who is taken not only 
dies but implicates the most influential men in the County 
of Kings! Major Wyckoff now lies concealed with Mr. 
Remsen at the Wallaboght. There is much coin—a mat- 
ter of three hundred pounds—still waiting for him, but he 
dare not come for it—” 

‘“‘ And thou wantest me for this most responsible post, 


Mr. Rapalije?” 


* Ay, Ryck, if thy father approve.”’ | 
“My father will bid me God-speed—and I, only too 
thankful to serve if ye can find no better man.” 


“No better man, Ryck. Thou art steady, prudent, and ~ 
brave. 


Thou art small in stature, thou lookest a boy, 
but thou hast the caution of age. Thou canst go un- 
questioned where thy father or I would be arrested.” — 

‘“‘ ast any plan to suggest ?”’ 


*“* Nay, men work differently. Thou wilt thyself feel how 


thou canst best succeed. Every road to the Wallaboght . 


is watched day and night now. Thou must use strategy. 
But thou’lt not fail, thou’lt not fail !’’ 

That night Ryck spent in planning, and the next morn- 
ing had his scheme to present when he asked his father’s 
permission. This gained, he at once set out to carry his 
plan into execution. 

Two days thereafter Ryck started for Mr. Remsen’s 
with a hand-cart, in which were six empty bags. In the 
cart were to be wheeled back six bags of winter potatoes, 
which had gained a reputation for milesaround. Asecond 
flooring had been added to the cart. Between the board- 
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ing the coin lay concealed; a strip of board screwed tightly 
across the front effectually hid the two layers of wood.. 
The paper recording the names of contributors and the 
sums given was sewed into the wide wristbands of his 
shirt. The “‘ promises to pay,” signed by Governor Clin- 
ton, were to be returned in the same way. 

Ryck proceeded a mile and a half unmolested. Then 
he was hailed by one of the Nassau Blues, who shouted, 
‘We are in luck, men! You can leave your cart, fellow !’’ 

‘‘And fetch the potatoes my father has sent me for on 
my back! Nay, I’ll not leave the cart !”’ 

“You'd best keep a civil tongue in your head, fellow,” 
said an officer, roughly. 

‘“‘T meant not to be uncivil. For what would you have. 
the cart? I’ll serve you and welcome, but I like not carry- 
ing six bushels of potatoes three miles and a half on my 
back. What use have you for the cart?” 

“We have saved the owner of yon orchard the trouble 
of plucking his finest apples, and now we will spare you the 
trouble of pushing your cart further.” 

Ryck laughed good-naturedly. ‘And I will spare you: 
the trouble of wheeling the apples—if you leave me the 
cart.”’ 

“You seem to attach great value to your cart,” said the 
officer, suspiciously, proceeding to examine the bags. Dis- 
covering nothing, he exclaimed, “‘’Twould make good 
kindling-wood! What say you, ‘ Holy Ghosters,’ to a fire 
and roasting some of yon apples ?” os 

‘¢ Shall I seek a stone for breaking the cart in pieces ?’” 
asked Ryck, with a droll grimace and a thumping heart. 

‘“‘ And thus rid yourself of wheeling the apples, eh? It 
was your own offer, and you shall keep to it, if the devil’s 
to pay! Now set to work and load up!” | 

Ryck filled the cart and started for Colonel Axtell’s, the 
headquarters of the Nassau Blues, accompanied by two of 
the soldierly pilferers detailed by the officer for the pur- 
pose. | 

_ Ryck was sent. on in advance, but had gone only half 
the way when an éxclamation from behind made his heart 
stand still. 

“A gold piece, as I live! Can it be yon innocent-look- 
ing youngster is in league with that accursed rebel we 
have been on the lookout for ?”’ 7 

“ He’s but a boy. He has naught in the bags, and his. 
old cart is empty. He may have gold in his clothing, but 
he can’t have much.” 

‘One can carry a goodly sum of gold, but not so that 
it can escape detection.”’ 

“We'll search him, and if he prove a traitor 
fellow, hast lost a gold piece?” 

‘‘T had no gold in my pockets to lose.” 

“T believe that,” with a rough laugh. “ But if there be 
gold in your beastly clothes, we will find it, and you need 
not take the trouble to lie about it.”’ 

Ryck looked straight in the man’s face and kept silent. 
He did not fear their search, but he was alarmed lest more 
gold slip through the chink, which had already let one 
shining piece fall, and thus traitorously and hopelessly 
betray him. He nearly lost his self-possession, then sud- 
denly he seemed to hear again Jan’s message, and the 
words “ He’ll not fail’ came to him like a promise of 
success. 

At Colonel Axtell’s Ryck was taken at once before the 
Colonel himself, who ordered him to be searched. Noth- 
ing was found, for the wristbands escaped all suspicion 
Reclothed, Ryck said with dignity to the men who had 
disturbed him: “ Now I’ll unload the apples and go my 
way, if it please you.” 

“Unload the apples yourselves, men, give the lad his 
cart, and let him go his way,” ordered Colonel Axtell. 

And Ryck went his way. Unmolested, he delivered 
the gold to Major Wyckoff, received the ‘‘ promises to. 
pay ” signed by Governor Clinton, and reached home in 
triumph. 

Then, with the finest flowers from Grootje’s window- 
plants, he went to Jan’s grave, where he tenderly laid them, 
whispering: “It was thy work, dear Jan, as much as mine. 
I had failed but for thee and thy words.” : 
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Books and Authors 


Columbia Studies in Taxation’? 


The best recent books on taxation have al] come from 
the Columbia School of Political Science. The first of 
these was Dr. Victor Rosewater’s thesis on “ Special 
- Assessments,’’ which gave a comprehensive survey of a vast 
field of taxation hitherto unexplored. Weare glad that an 
_ American student should have been the first explorer, for 
America is pre-eminently the country in which the assess- 
ment of abutting property for public improvements has been 
developed... How important a part of our tax system it has 
become every owner of real estate is aware, yet up to this time 
our political economists, in a typically provincial way, have 
ignored the subject to almost the same degree that English 
economists have ignored it. In fact, up to the publication 
of Dr. Rosewater’s book, the best essay on the subject was 
an article in an English magazine by John Rae, an English- 
man. Dr. Rosewater’s thesis leaves nothing to be desired 
in the way of scholarship, except comprehensive statistics 


as to the relative importance of special assessments and — 


general taxation in our municipal finance. Even here, how- 
ever, his investigations are of value, and their incomplete- 
ness is chiefly due to the unsatisfactory manner in which 
the statistics of local governing bodies are kept. Dr. 
Rosewater’s studies are particularly commended to those 
who believe, with Mr. George, that the value of town and 
city land is an “ unearned increment,” rather than one due 
to public and private improvements for which the land- 


owners have paid, receiving as small a return on capital 


invested as any other class of property-owners. 

The second volume in this remarkably good series is 
_ Dr. West’s thesis on the “ Inheritance Tax.” The Outlook 
has already referred to this in its editorial columns, and 
takes this opportunity to again urge that it be read by all 
those who are interested. in the reform of taxation, so as to 
promote greater equality of opportunities among the chil- 
dren of this Republic. There is no tax reform measure 
which has so bright a past and perhaps none which has 
so great a future as that which Dr. West has so satisfac- 
torily described. Except for the fact that the author has 
introduced into his text many details better reserved for 
appendices, the volume is exactly adapted to extend the 
system of taxation which has recently developed such 
— strength throughout the English-speaking 
world. 

The third volume to which attention is called is by Pro- 
fessor Seligman, the head of the department of finance in 
the Columbia School of Political Science. Like the others, 
it is on a subject of great and growing importance. “ Pro- 
gressive Taxation ” has not before been treated with such 
completeness, we venture to say, in any language, cer- 
tainly not in English. The fault of the volume is its too 
great scholarship in the foreground. We are glad of the 
scholarship, but its use should have been to broaden the 
horizon and not to distract attention from the central 
points of interest. The chapter upon the history of pro- 
gressive taxation is not open to this criticism. The schol- 
arship is kept well in hand, and the outlines are clear and 
distinct. It is to be regretted that the author is less care- 
ful than usual in his description of the progressive tax 
levied by the United States Government in 1798. He 
speaks of it as imposing rates ranging from two to ten 
dollars per thousand upon “eight.’’ classes of houses, * the 
upper limit of each class below the eight being one, three, 
six, ten, fifteen, twenty, and thirty thousand dollars’ ‘ rental 
value.’’”’? Of course the author meant selling value, and 
his omission of a ninth class—houses assessed . between 
$100 and $500—-was perhaps clerical. These trivial errors, 
however, are most uncharacteristic. Inthe chapters which 
follow on the theory of progressive taxation the author gives 
a marvelously complete account of its development, showing 
a most painstaking study of scores of economic works whose 

1 The Inheritance Tax, by Max West (Columbia College, New York); 
Special Assessments, by Victor Rosewater (Columbia College, New York): 


and Progressive Taxation, by Professor E. R. A. Seligman (American Eco- 
nomic Association, Baltimore, Md:). 
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authors are utterly unknown to most professors of political 
economy. In this portion Professor Seligman’s volume is 
not so much a book on progressive taxation as a book 
upon books’on progressive taxation. Yet the thread of the 
argument is never lost, and the criticisms of this vast mass 
of literature are so clearly thought out and so convincingly 
presented that this writer about authorities clearly estab- 
lishes his own position as an authority second to no other. 
A single minor portion of this magnificent piece of work 
on the history of the literature of taxation falls below the 
general level. This is where the author accepts as final 
Cohen-Stuart’s attempt to overthrow the argument that 
progressive taxation is the logical outcome of the equal- 


sacrifice or final-utility theory. Cohen-Stuart constructs a 


table in supposed conformity with this theory, assuming 
that the second $1,000 of a man’s income has to him a 
utility but 80 per cent. as great as the first $1,000, while 
the third thousand has a utility 96 per cent. as great as 
the second. A table so constructed does such violence to 
the theory with which it purports to conform that Cohen- 
Stuart’s argument from it is an argument without a prem- 
ise. Those who would accept the theory that the second 
$1,000 of a man’s income had a utility very much less than 
the first would say that the third thousand would have a 
utility as much less than the second, and so on. Econo- 
mists previous to Cohen-Stuart had constructed their tables 
of decreasing utility in this normal way, and the conclusions 
they reached were the normal and true conclusions. 
Cohen-Stuart constructs an abnormal table, and the con- 
clusions he reaches are abnormal. The incident is simply 
another illustration of the danger of subtle reasoning in 
political economy. All that is good in that science is 
simple and clear. | 

Professor Seligman’s theoretical conclusions are all in 
favor of progressive taxation. Indeed, he shows very 
clearly that the logic of individualism, as well as the logic 
of Socialism, supports the principle of progression. In 
the domain of practice, however, he sees many difficulties 
in the way of the application of the principle whose justice 
He says very truly that our local governments 
cannot impose a progressively heavy tax on large holdings 
of property, because the property of the rich is distributed 
in so many places. He ignores the possibility of an excep- 
tionally light tax upon very small holdings, already tried 
and found satisfactory in some of the Swiss cantons. The 
progressive income tax he criticises because he believes 
that the income tax can be best collected by taxing the 


income at its source, as in England, instead of taxing it in 


the hands of its possessor, as in Germany and parts of 
Switzerland. The strength of this argument, at least under 


present conditions, no one can question, though it will, of 


course, fail to convince those who believe that the justice 
of a tax is more important than the immediate possibility 
of its systematic enforcement. As regards the taxation of 
inheritances, Professor Seligman believes there are no 
practical difficulties to the application of the progressive 
principle. As this is the tax to which the progressive prin- 
ciple is now being rapidly applied throughout Greater 
Britain, Professor Seligman’s work is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the cause of tax reform, as well as an invaluable 
one to the literature of taxation. 


Whether the purist can by his most strenuous endeavors 
sensibly affect the great currents of language is doubtful. He 
criticises this or that barbarism or solecism or inaccuracy, and 
the great public, which is not scholarly, and learns its language 
by speech rather than by print, brushes aside his little protest 
and continues to use the offensive expression, if it has taken its 
fancy, until suddenly the critic wakes up to find that the objec- 
tionable word or phrase has become classic. in spite of his pro- 
test, and it shall go hard with him if he do not use it himself! 
New words and ew uses of old words are, as a rule, not intro- 
duced by the precisians, but obtain recognition in spite of them ; 
and thus the development of the language goes on. But the 
language-critic nevertheless undoubtedly performs a useful func- 
tion, and he may succeed in making an interesting book in his 
endeavors to hold fast that which is good and to reject the 
évil; and such a book has been made by Mr. Gilbert M. Tucker, 
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and bears the title Our Common Speech: Six Papers on Topics 
Connected with the Proper. Use of the English Language. 
4Dodd, Mead & Co., New York.) In his chapters on “ Degraded 
‘Words,”. “ American English,” “ The English of the Revised 
New Testament,” “ Old English Dictionaries,” etc., Mr. Tucker 
exhibits not only the accuracy and the learning which characterize 
the genuine scholar, but also a lucidity and a sense of the inter- 
esting which are not always met with in critics of the minutiz 
of language. The chapter on “ Degraded Words” throws an 
illuminative gleam on one of the obscure corners of philology, 
@howing as it does how words originally inoffensive in their 
signification have, through ignoble association, come to be re- 
stricted to an evil or opprobrious use; ¢. g., the word “ idiot,” 
which, as Mr. Tucker informs us, meant originally only a private 
person, or an unlearned man, but has been degraded till it sig- 
nifies only an imbecile, so that “one can imagine the effect, in 
these days, of a minister’s addressing his congregation as com- 
posed in part of idiots!” A word which the author might have 
‘added to his long list of these degraded words is obnoxious, 
which is now rarely used in the sense of “ liable ” or “ subject,” 
but almost exclusively in that of “odious” or “distasteful.” 
in the essay on “ American English ” Mr. Tucker takes the Bull 
by the horns, so to speak, and freely criticises the British for 
their “ Briticisms ;” he regards American usage as in many 
‘respects more conservative and more correct.. In regard to pro- 
nunciation, he says that “‘ the average American college graduate, 
for instance, will speak more intelligibly and more agreeably 
‘wherever there is any difficulty in speaking, as before a large 
‘assembly or in the open air, than will the English university 
man.” Mr. Tucker finds also in the absence of true dialect in 
the United States a confirmation of his faith in the safety of 
English in the hands—or mouths—of Americans. In one point, 
however, our experience does not agree with Mr. Tucker’s; he 
asserts that Americans are never guilty of transposing their w’s 
and v’s. The practice may be noticed im some rural communi- 
ties both North and South. The discriminating review of 
“* Modern Dictionaries” should be noted as of value not only 
to the student of words, but to any one who purposes to pur- 
chase a dictionary. An index of the words commented upon 
makes “ Our Common Speech ” a useful book of reference for 
those who wish to speak and write good English. 


William of Orange, the so-called “ Silent,” has been a bone 
of contention between historians. In fact, he was not silent or 
taciturn, and Orange he never beheld with the eyes of his flesh. 
No single portrait of him with pen or with brush would do him’ 
justice, for he changed with the changing years. Hewas a born 
diplomat of the Machiavellian school, and from his small coign 
of vantage in Holland kept all Europe at bay. Like Henry of 
Navarre, he was deemed an unbeliever by his contemporaries, 
because he cared little for theological differences in an age when 
men held them to be matters of life and death. History furnishes 
a multitude of instances of liberal men, like William of Nassau, 
who had to wait till they were dead for the suffrages of their fellow- 
men. A greatmanisoften many-sided. He baffles a neat defini- 
tion. There is bad as well as good in him; and since our virtues 
lie in us alongside our vices, when both are magnified the unre- 
flecting are stupefied. They cry, Here is a /usus nature. For 
such reasons as these that have been hinted, and for others, the 
history-book writers have not known always just what to do with 
Prince William of Nassau. Even our own Motley, dazzled by 
the brilliant style of Macaulay, has been betrayed into painting 
his hero in black and white with no shading, after the manner 
of the Japano-Aubrey Beardsley school of portraiture. W7l/iam 
the Silent, Prince of Orange, the Moderate Man of the Six- 
teenth Century : The Story of His Life as Told from His Own 
Letters, from those of His Friends and Enemies, and from 
Official Documents, by Ruth Putnam, is a protest against char- 
fatanism in history-writing. These two handsome and hand- 
somely illustrated volumes form a creditable piece of work. 
They show wide research into original material and good judg- 
ment in selection. The author has followed to some extent the 


* pattern set by Carlyle in his life of Cromwell ; only, in this case, 


there is less of the raw material. Nevertheless, with true _his- 
toric instinct, she has let the man and the documents tell the 
story, and the reader is in a position to decide what manner of 
man was this great Prince of Orange, an ancestor of three royal 
feigning houses of Europe this day. William married four 
times and had thirteen children, most of whom married well. 
In this they surpassed their father, who had only one wife after 
his heart, and that was Charlotte de Bourbon. William’s diplo- 
matic marriages brought little luck. Ann of Saxony was a 
female fiend, so wicked that she lost her reason and died 
raving at the early age of thirty-three. The account, in this 
‘book, of William’s assassination is simple, short, and graphic. 
This Count of Nassau was born at Dillenburg, April 25, 1533, 
and was shot by a Romanish zealot, who had (says the author) 
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obtained beforehand authority and absolution for the deed, at 
Delft, July 10, 1584. Prince William was at that time in full 
vigor of mind and body. The literary form of these volumes is 
good, without attempting brilliant antitheses, which are a snare 
to historians. It is the historical style, plain, but not, to use 
Carlylé’s contemptuous epithet, “ dry-as-dust.” The volumes 
are enriched with many portraits, autographs, maps, and copies 
of old paintings and prints. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


Mr. Louis James Block has published a volume of verse en- 
titled Zhe New World (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York), and 
we commend the book to all those to whom intellectual rather 
than emotional poetry appeals. A list of the table of contents 
is not an inappropriate index to the workings of Mr. Block’s 
mind. The list is as follows: “The Friendship of the Faiths,” 
“ Last Movement of the Symphony,” “ Goethe,” “ Revelation,” 
“ Dante,” “ Protagoras,” “ Plato,” * Orpheus,” “ David Swing,” 
‘The Garden where there is no Winter,” “James Russell 
Lowell,” “ Sleep,” “ Walt Whitman,” “ Drinking Song,” “ Alice 
Cary,” * Epicedium,” “ Edmund Clarence Stedman,” “ At Every 
Crisis,” “ Roses,” “ The New World.” There is no unsuggestive 
poem in this list. Perhaps the “ Plato’ is-as characteristic as 
any of the writer; the last section is as follows: 


And, lo! thy dreamed Atlantis from thy wars of old 
Emerges, new and shapelier of life ; 
Not all thine Athens, young and bold, 
Could lordlier march to nobler strife ; 
Sister unto thy strong democracy, 
She rises from the western sea. 
In those dead wars thou knewst so well, 
Before thy Greece her weapons fell ; 
Resurgent now she holds the helm 
That reaches out to the far-shining realm 
Sighted by thee, and, with thy breath for wind, 
Sails forth unto the golden-fronted Ind. 
Whatever storms upon the way, 
She sails unto that sun-drenched day; 
Thou and thy peers from Heaven’s own mid 
Guide her and help and bring her far, 
Leave not one secret of that pathway hid, 
Be leader unto her and star, ) 
Thou and the great who after thy career 
Shone in Truth’s firmament, 

* Great suns who cannot dim nor veer, 
Filled with the large intent 
Of God’s own ministries in sky and earth, 

_ Protectors of Time’s crescent worth. 
Atlantis, latest daughter fair, | 
Breathing Freedom’s heavenly air, 
Strongest sister of them all, 
Unto no baseness be thou thrall. 
Hear thou the thinker wise and great, 
And build the ever-during state, 
Which raises all men to the height 
Of knowing Truth’s undimming light, 
Which gives to each the encircling all, 
Crowning bliss of the terrestrial ball, 
Which brings to sight what the philosopher 
Felt in some further period must occur, 
The Ideal hoped for, now begun, 
And into undecaying fabric surely spun, 
Life’s victory and the whole of thought 
To equal service of humanity brought ! 


The characteristic taste of Messrs. Stone & Kimball (Chicago) 
has received no more attractive illustration than in the English 
Classic Series, a set of books which for tastefulness of binding 
and beauty of typography must be captivating to all lovers of 
good book-making. This series already includes Robert Southey’s 
English Seamen, the interesting fragment of what was to have 
been a naval history of England in biographical form. This 
work, carried into the fifth volume, ended with the life of Sir 
William Monson, Southey’s tireless pen having fallen from a 
hand which had held it too long and used it too strenuously. 


_The present volume is made up of four lives selected from the 


larger work. There will be no quarrel with the editorial judg- 
ment which has included in a single volume Izaak Walton’s Lives 
of Dr. John Donne, Sir Henry Wotton, Mr. Richard Hooker, 
Mr. George Herbert, and Dr. Robert Sanderson. The author 
of “‘ The Complete Angler ” possesses every qualification which 
goes to the making of a classic. He belongs to the old time. 
He is outside the circle of literary disputation. His style, his 
notable individuality, and his themes are perpetually interesting, 
and he was himself a most quaint and original person. James 
Morier’s Adventures of Haji Baba of Ispahan has not the 
same classical quality, but it is possessed of an interest which lies 
not only in the very delightful writing which it contains, but also 
in the charm of its picture of Oriental manners. So good an 
authority on this point as Mr. Curzon has called it “an invalu- 
able contribution to sociology, which conveys a more truthful 
and instructive impression of Persian habits, methods, points of 
view, and courses of action than any of which I am aware in 


‘the whole series of volumes of Statesmen, Travelers, and Men > 
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of Affairs.” “The story of the book is interestingly told by Mr. 
E. G. Browne in his introduction, and this old-time work, with 
its Oriental flavor, its humor, its close characterization, and its 
easy style, is likely to have a new lease of life. This series also 
contains Zhe Plays of William Congreve and Sterne’s Tristram 
Shandy, while the “ Works of Robert Burns ” will be included in 
it in the near future. It is a model of fine book-making at a 
very moderate price. : | 


A Bank of Violets is the title of a book of verses by Fanny 
H. Runnells Poole. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) Among 
much that is. mediocre there is some rather pleasant music in this 
dittle book ; for example : 

O fearless little brook, fling out your utmost forces, 
The greening cresses hasten at your shining hem! 


Beside, that every heart may drink joy at its sources, 
Bid all fair weeds come forth to our full need of them ! 


And, Robin, is it you whose song comes up the hollow? 

Trill upon trill, a song whose meaning I[ would follow ; 

Again as when a child, full wond’ringly I listen, ~ 

While o’er the timid grass the tears of April glisten; — 

The clouds bend low in sorrow ; 

. Loved Robin, that you borrow 

Joy from the darksome day wherewith to bid ‘‘ Good-morrow !”” 


Sweet is the sound of Spring to the heart wintry and waiting, 
Sweet, ah sweet! 3 
Blithe from the building nest is the Robin’s note in mating,— 
Sing, for there’s never a space for sighing or for hating, 
Sing and repeat! 
Fleet is the round of joy in the spring hours gayly flying, 
: Fleet, ah fleet ! 
Up and follow the breeze ere its buoyant pulse be dying,— 
- Sing, for there’s never a space for hating or for sighing, 
Sing and repeat! — 


It is perhaps no exaggeration to say that Mr. Donald G. 
Mitchell’s English Lands, Letters, and Kings furnishes the 
most attractive of the familiar introductions to the study of 
English literature. The third volume, which has just appeared 
from the press of Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons (New York), 
is devoted-to the * Age of Queen Anne and the Georges,” and 
follows in its general method the two earlier volumes. That 
method does not pretend to be exhaustive or academic. In 
reading these books one feels as if one were making the ac- 
quaintance of literature by the aid of.a delightful companion, 
who has been the personal friend of all the great writers, and 
knows at first hand what they were and what they have done. 
There is a kind of old-fashioned urbanity and courtesy, as well 
as intimacy, in Mr. Mitchell’s treatment of his themes which is 
very engaging. The volumes are delightful reading for their 
own qualities, to say nothing of their value as books of literary 
history. 


The translation of Moliére which Miss Wormeley is carrying 
forward simultaneously with her very successful translation of 
Balzac has now reached the fourth volume, which presents 
three characteristic plays from the hand of Moliére—“ L’Avare,” 
“« Don Juan,” and “ Les Facheux.” This translation has already 
been commented upon at length in these columns, and stands in 
no need of further comment at this time. Miss Wormeley con- 
tinues to display a singular facility and power as a translator. 
(Roberts Brothers, 


Martha, by Mr. Hutton C. Hamilton (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
- New York), is a realistic play by an American author, reminding 
one somewhat of the matter and manner of the dramas of Ibsen 
and Echegaray. The latter comes the more frequently to mind 
since the scene of “ Martha” is for the most part laid in Spain. 
There are some passages and scenes of real power, but we lay 
the book down with a feeling of disappointment. 

Pictures in Verse is the title of a small collection of poems by 
Professor George Lansing Raymond, well known as the author 
of “ Essays on Poetry and Asthetics.” The volume is profusely 
illustrated with very sentimental and silly cuts, but Messrs. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, have published it in beautiful 
print and paper. The poems are in no way notable. 


A German translation of General Wallace’s Ben-Hur has been 
issued in attractive form by Messrs. Harpers & Brothers, New 
York. For the sake of weak eyes, however, we wish that the 
publishers had left larger spaces between the printed lines. 
The translation is well done, and will'add to the fame of one of 
the most popular books from an American author. : 


The Treasures of Kurium, by Ellen M. H. Gates (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York), is the title of a book of poems, each one 
of which is a little sermon in itself. We recommend this volume 
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as a means of spiritual betterment, and we are sorry that we can- 
not recommend it so highly as an example of poetic style. 


A succinct and very interesting account of 7he Song of Roland 
has been prepared by Messrs. Arthur Way and Frederick 
Spencer, and issued under the imprint of Messrs. Macmillan & 
Co. (New York). This pamphlet presents a summary of the 
poem, with verse renderings of typical passages. - 


Mr. Richard Hovey’s Marriage of Guenevere, which at the 


_time of its first publication attracted a good deal of attention, 


has been reissued in a new and very attractive form by Messrs. 
Stone & Kimball, of Chicago. 


* 


Literary . Notes 


—The scenes of * The Martian,” the new novel by Mr. Du 
Maurier, are laid in Antwerp, Paris, and London. Though the 
author’s sight is failing, he has been able to illustrate this work. 

—The London “ Literary World” announces that Professor 
Drummond is not so seriously ill as was at first feared; but he 
has been forbidden all work for twelve months by his medical 
men. 

—In reply to several inquiries in regard to the lines with 
which Mr. Kenyon West finished his. article on Keats in The 
Outlook for October 26, we will say that, though they were put 
in as a quotation, they were written by Mr. West several years 
ago, and were published in the “Literary World” in com- 
memoration of the centenary of Joseph Severn. 

—Dr. George Smith has now completed his “ Life of Bishop 
Heber,” the famous prelate, missionary, poet, and, above ail, the 
author of “ From Greenland’s Icy Mountains.” The book will 
be valuable, not only as the revelation of a charming personality, 
but also as a history of the revival of the Church of England at 


_the beginning of the present century and the development of 


early missionary endeavors. 

—Many readers of French will hear with a sense of almost 
personal loss of the death of Gustave Droz. Although many of 
the author’s sketches are not to be recommended, yet his exquisite 
style and delicacy in ‘‘ Monsieur, Madame, et Bébé ” entitle him 
to the great popularity which he has enjoyed. His volume 
‘“‘ Tristesses et Sourires ” received a prize from the French Acad- 
emy. Since 1868 he had been one of the editors of the “ Revue 
des Deux Mondes.” 

—Two works by the late Rev. Dr. R. W. Dale, of Birming- 
ham, England, are on the eve of publication. One is entitled 


“ The Epistle of James, and Other Discourses,” and the other 


“ Christ and the Future Life.” The latter book forms the open- 

ing volume of a series of “ Little Books on Religion ” which Dr. 

Robertson Nicoll is editing. Our readers will not have forgotten 

the appreciative tributes to the memory of the most distinguished 

of Nonconformist preachers which appeared in The Outlook for 

March 23, 1895. | 
— The “ Bookman ” makes this excellent suggestion : 

Professor W. M. Sloane, after finishing his life of Napoleon, should publish 
an appendix containing the new material which he discovered in the course of 
his researches, but did not include in his excellent work. For instance, he 
unearthed, in the governmental archives at Paris, certain letters of Pauline Bona- 


parte, which he was too verecund to give to the world in a magazine that is 


largely read by the Young Person, but which, nevertheless, reveal some very 
curious and rather remarkable facts about the vie intime of the great Corsican. 
If published, they would show with startling clearness the pruth of Taine’s 
contention that Napoleon was in reality a belated type of the medieval Italian 
—a Borgia three centuries overdue. i 

—Succeeding Professor David Masson, who recently retired 
from the position, Mr. George Saintsbury, the well-known author, 
has been appointed Professor of Rhetoric and English Litera- 
ture in the University of Edinburgh. Mr. Saintsbury is one of 
the best of living English critics. After his graduation from 
Merton College, Oxford, he taught in various educational insti- 
tutions for ten years, but since then has devoted himself more 
exclusively to literary work and criticism, as the columns of the 
Manchester “ Guardian” and his own histories of literature 
abundantly prove. His last book was “ Corrected Impressions,” 
and was published in January of the current year. 7 

—‘ Readers of Stanley Weyman’s fascinating romances,” says 
the London “ Globe,” “ will hear with interest that he took unto 
himself a wife before starting for the Continent. For twelve 
months public need expect no further contributions from Mr. 
Weyman’s pen. The production of many romances, one after 
another, is very exhausting work, and it cannot be doubted that 
Mr. Weyman is exercising a wise discretion in giving himself a 
complete rest for a year. At the end of that time he will return 
to England, but he will give up the quietude of his home at 
Ludlow, in Shropshire, where his literary work has hitherto been 
done, and shift the scene of his labors to London.” 


{For list of Books Received see page 805] 
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The Religious World | 


+ The recent letter of Pope Leo XIII. to 
In the Right Spirit the English people has met a cordial 
| response in a letter signed by many prom- 
inent English ministers in the various denominations. In the 
Apostolic letter the Pope says: “No doubt the many changes 
which have come about, and time itself, have caused the exist- 
ing divisions to take deeper root; but is that a reason to give 
up all hope of remedy, reconciliation, and peace? By no. means, 
if God be with us, for we must not judge of such great issues 
from a human standpoint only, but rather must we look to the 
power and mercy of God. . . . We must pray yet more earnestly 
in this sad condition of things, since God alone can effect a rem- 
edy. May he show the measures proper to be taken!” We 
know not which is the greater phenomenon, this letter or the 
reply of the English ministers to which we have alluded. Both 
mark the change which has taken place in the relations of the 
two bodies of Christians. Fifty or even twenty years ago such 
an interchange of friendly and cordial greetings and expression 
of interest and sympathy would have been impossible. Imagine 
a clergyman of the Church of England or a Presbyterian minis- 
ter of thirty years ago writing to the Pope: “ We desire to 
acknowledge the Christian courtesy and devout aspiration of 
your Holiness’s letter” ! We quote further from the letter of 
the English ministers : 


We acknowledge with gratitude to Almighty God the evidence of a real spirit- 
ual unity underlying our differences and manifesting itself not only in common 
service rendered to mankind, but also in the prayer and praise of a common 
Christian life; in the numerous signs of a common Christian experience, and 
in the signal blessing which the God of all Grace has bestowed on every frag- 
ment of the divided Catholic Church. ... We believe that unity must be 
attained, not by the absorption of Christians in any one communion of the 
divided Catholic Church, but by such a union as will conserve all the elements 
of Christian truth and practice which,in the providence of God, the various 
Christian communions have severally exhibited and defended. We gladly and 
affectionately join in your appeal for united and continuous prayer to the Triune 
God that in his great power and mercy he would overrule all things to the end 
that the visible unity of his Church may at length be fully manifested according 
to his purpose. And, lastly, we implore the Father of all mercies that he would 
in his infinite compassion increase in us all that spirit of brotherly love for our 
fellow-Christians which breathes through the letter addressed by your Holiness 
to the English people. 


This letter is signed by prominent representatives of the Angli- 
can, Presbyterian, Congregationalist, Baptist, and Methodist 
Churches, among whom are Deans Farrar and Fremantle; 
J. Monroe Gibson, Charles A. Berry, Alexander Mackennal, 
Urijah R. Thomas, J. G. Greenhough, Hugh Price Hughes, and 
Henry S. Lunn—the latter the President, and the others mem- 
bers, of the Grindelwald Conference. 


The Federation of Churches 
Federation in Christian Work and Christian Workers in New 

York City is the result of the 
meeting together last autumn of a number of clergymen and lay- 
men to discuss the feasibility of some plan by which the churches 
might work together in a practical way for the good of the peo- 
ple in the tenement-house district. It was thought that such a 
plan might prevent a large waste of money and energy in the 
various churches. A provisional organization was effected and 
a committee appointed last year. The formal organization has 
just been completed. According to the constitution adopted, its 
object is: “ To bring the organized intelligence and love of our 
churches to bear upon the material, social, economic, civic, and 
Spiritual interests of the family life of our city, and, through 
interdenominational conference and co-operation, to meet the 
religious and moral needs of every part of our city.” This object 
is to be effected: “(1) By a thorough investigation of various 
districts of the city, so as to obtain an accurate knowledge of 


.the social and church situation, in order to have data for deter- 


mining what action may be necessary. (2) By co-operation with 
existing agencies to meet the desired need.” Each church may 
be represented in the Federation by its pastor and two lay mem- 
bers, one man and one woman, and each co-operating organiza- 
tion by one member. The government is to be vested in a 
council, which is to have no authority over the churches, but 
shall be simply advisory, administrative, and executive. This 
shall be composed of one clergyman and one lay member from 
each religious body represented in the membership. It is pro- 
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posed to divide the city into districts, the interests of the people 
in each to be cared for from a common fund by the churches in 
the district. Sixty churches have joined in this movement. A 
prominent philanthropist has offered fifty acres of land, easily 
accessible, for the accommodation of poor families during the 
summer. A public meeting will soon be held in the interest of 


the Federation. 
The twenty-eighth annual meet- 


Woman’s Board of Missions ing of the Woman’s Board of 
Missions (Congregational) was 
held last week in the Park Street Church, Boston; Mrs. Judson 
Smith presided. The survey of the foreign field by Mrs. S. B. 
Pratt and the special reports by Miss Cutler (San Sebastian), Dr. 
Smith (Turkey), Mrs. Holbrook (Zululand), Miss Fay (Africa and 
Micronesia), all excited keen interest, as did also several other 
papers. The report on missions in European, Central, and 
Eastern Turkey, and the Maratta Mission, India, was read by 
Mrs. E. E. Strong, of Auburndale, Mass. The missionaries 
there, whose work was summarized, number fifty at the present 
time. Mrs. Strong reported that Bible work had been begun in 
the new station of Salonica, and that there has been a great 
temperance awakening in Bulgaria and Macedonia. The Ameri- 
can college for girls in Constantinople has given instruction dur- 
ing its fifth academic year to 161 students. The day-school has 
numbered 200; the evening school for young men, 90; and the 
Sunday-school attendance has been from 300 to 500. The girls’ 
school in Ahmednagar, India, of the Maratta Mission, has en- 
rolled this year 180 pupils. The amount received in contribu- 
tions by the Board from January 1 to October 18 is $91,618 ; 
the amount received from legacies, $15,528, making a total of 
receipts from contributions and legacies, $107,146—$19,720 less 
than last year. 
One of the leaflets of the Liberal 
Congress is entitled “The Inter- 
7 change of Ministerial Courtesies 
across Theological Lines,” and is an address delivered before the 
American Congress of Liberal Religious Societies last summer by 
the Rev. John Faville. Mr. Faville says that in most of the 
sects no ecclesiastical law interferes with exchange of pulpits ; 
the barriers are custom and creed. The latter is the most for- 
midable obstacle, and one hundred years ago was insurmount- — 
able. Now, however, the line of separation is usually drawn 
between the liberal and the orthodox pulpits. Between minis- 
ters in these denominations there have been intercours>.and co- 
operation along philanthropic, educational, and patriotic lines, 
but not interchange of pulpit services. Mr. Faville mentions 
five barriers to this interchange of pulpits, which we condense 
as follows: (1) The idea that the pulpit must stand for “sound 
doctrine ”—the undue emphasis of the doctrinal side of the pul- 
pit. (2) Our ideas of the Church. We sometimes regard it as 
an infallible guide, and as having said the final word on the 
cardinal doctrines. When we regard it as a commonwealth, in- 
viting to itself all the loyal citizens of the kingdom of God, the 
pulpit becomes a platform on which the Holy Spirit has a hear- 
ing—‘ the Spirit that guides into all truth ””—and many restric- 
tions are removed. (3) These exchanges have been checked by 
our ideas of what makes a true holy life. We have said that 
the first thing is to get the life grounded on certain doctrines. 
This is partly true. But we have not considered that it is not the 
light we have, but what we use; not the truth we know, but 
what we live; not the doctrines we teach, but those incarnate in 
us, that redeem and develop the soul. Hence we need in the 


Exchange of Ministerial 
Courtesies 


pulpit a prophet, a revealer, an inspirer, a great soul, not a great 


system. (4) But perhaps the greatest barrier is in the interpreta- 
tion put upon exchanges between liberal and orthodox ministers. 
They are often misconstrued into theological concessions or 
compromises on sound doctrine. Most pastors in evangelical 
churches are sensible enough to know that no harm would result 
from such exchange, but the act is often considered as evidence 
of change of belief. Mr. Faville thinks that these obstacles are 
not insurmountable, and will soon be broken down: because 
there is a growing number of ministers who want it; because the 


-people want it; because the work wants it; because the truth 


wants it; and because the kingdom of God wants it. ‘“ Co- 
operation, partnership, sympathy, fellowship—these mean some- 
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thing, and these are the watchwords of our generation. 
great and noble army of pastors in our churches to-day must 
catch this latest shout of humanity.” 


A new expedient for the liquidation: of 
the debt of the American Board of For- 
eign Missions has been devised. It is 
the outcome of the gift of the Rev. H. M. 
Bridgman, missionary in Zululand, of fifty dollars toward the 
debt. This was money which Mr. Bridgman had saved for the 
education of his son, but the burden of the debt so pressed upon 
his heart that he sacrificed it to the cause. With the gift he 
expressed the wish that three thousand pastors at home would 
make a like offering, and banish the debt. It is proposed that 
the Pastors’ Fund for the Debt of the Board be at once opened 
through the columns of the “ Congregationalist,” and headed 
with the name of this honored missionary. It is suggested that 
the fund be kept open through twelve months, thus enabling 
some to give more than they could if obliged to make payments 
at once. Pledges could be sent in immediately, and paid by 
installments during the year. Few ministers have smaller re- 
sources than this African missionary, and, with some self-denial, 
many could give an equal amount. It is not intended, however, 
to specify the amount, but to let each give as he is able, only let 
it be the fruit of genuine self-denial. Such an effort on the part 
of the ministers would have an inspiring effect upon church 
members. That ministers do give largely to benevolent causes 
is perhaps not generally realized, but if this attempt to pay off the 
debt of the Board becomes known, it will stimulate and inspire 
the whole Church to larger contributions. The Zulu, East Cen- 
tral Africa, Japan, and other missions have already made offer- 
ings for the debt. In the Shansi and Foochow missions there 
has been a voluntary reduction of salaries. During this year 
the mission in Eastern Turkey gave to the work one thousand 
dollars more than last year. And shall the pastors at home 
show less zeal than the missionaries and native Christians ? 


The -Fund 
for the 
Debt of the Board 


Westminster Social Settlement of Buffalo 


Westminster House is only a little over a year old, but is 


doing a noble work among the poor of 


that city. It deserves mention along with Hull House, Chicago, 
Andover House, Boston, and Whittier House, Jersey City. The 
work is under the auspices of Westminster Church, of which the 
Rev. Dr. Holmes is pastor. On a recent Sunday Dr. Holmes 
spoke of the purpose and work of the Settlement. He said the 
question was often asked, ‘“‘ What, in a word, is the aim of the 
Social Settlement?” His reply is, “Simply to give life, and to 
give it more abundantly. . . . Its function, in the words of Jane 
Addams, of the Hull House, is ‘to insist on the universality 
of the best.’” The Westminster [ouse has four cottages: 
one is used for the residence of the workers ; one directly in the 
rear of this is devoted to the janitor and his family, the upper 
part being fitted up for temporary lodgings; the third cottage is 
a Club-House, where the various clubs for men and women, 
boys and girls, meet; the fourth is used for the kindergarten and 
the library. Miss Emily Holmes is at the head of the Settle- 
ment, and is assisted by six other resident workers, and by the 
members of the Westminster Club, who are pledged to devote 
sO many evenings a week to the work. The Social Science 
Club and Reading-Room reach the men, while the. mothers’ 
meetings, the Housekeepers’ Club, and the laundry attract the 
women. For the young women there are classes in dressmak- 
ing, cooking, physical culture, a Reading Circle and Club. For 
the boys there is a Boys’ Brigade, a Department of Manual 
Training, and a Penny Provident Society; and for the girls, a 
Sewing-School, Kitchen Garden, and Penny Provident Society. 
The work reaches one hundred and fifty boys. There are one 
hundred girls in the Sewing-School, and forty in the Working- 
Girls’ Club. The Settlement recently held a reception at its 
residence, on which occasion the members of the Westminster 
_ Club were heartily congratulated by their many guests upon their 
success. 

“ Christian Unity” was the subject 
Christian Unity Again under discussion at the meeting of the 

Baptist Social Union, Thursday even- 
ng, November 7. The occasion was a pleasant one. It was a 
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women’s meeting, and was held in the new banquet-hall of the 
Hotel Savoy. Three hundred members of the Union and a few 
friends were present. Edgar L. Marston, President, congratu- 
lated the Union on its privilege of dedicating the most elaborate 
banquet-hall to be found anywhere in this country. The Rev. 
Dr. W. H. P. Faunce, of the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, 
opened the discussion. He said, in part: “ The first step in 
Christian unity is the frank recognition of the good in others. 
. . To refuse to associate with a man simply because of his 
religious sect, political belief, race, or color, is un-Baptist, un- 
American, and un-Christian.” The Rev. Dr. David H. Greer, 
of St. Bartholomew’s Episcopal Church, compared attempts at 
Christian unity with the Fusion ticket. He said: “ We hair- 
splitting religious denominations striving after unity are a kind 
of a Fusion ticket, and it doesn’t appear to be any better day 
for fusion in ecclesiastical circles than it is in politics. After 
the leaders of the different denominations have talked themselves 
hoarse over unity, they go straightway and vote straight tickets. 
We Episcopalians have had a good deal to say lately about 
Christian unity, but if you look at us real hard you will find that 
our unity means that we want you all to believe as we do. I 
believe that Christian conduct is the first and ultimate ground 
of Christian unity.” The Rev. A. P. Doyle, of the Paulist 
Fathers, said that he “ would go further than Dr. Greer’s. broad 
basis of Christian conduct, and say that we must have sterling 
devotion to truth and fidelity to conscience in order to attain 
Christian unity.” 
In spite of the persecution of the Rus- 
sian Stundists (whose religious tenets 
of the Coa are in some respects like those of the 
Baptists), we are told that their numbers are on the increase. 
The laws to repress them seem only to have given impetus to 
the spread of the schism. When we look for a cause for their 
influence upon the people around them and the growth of the 
sect, we find that they are not distinguished for their great genius 
in proselyting, but rather by their exemplary lives. Their high- 
toned morality, sobriety, thrift, and honesty seem to win the 
admiration and adherence of their orthodox neighbors. Their 
bitterest opponents cannot deny the virtues of the Stundists nor 
fail to see, if they are willing, the improved lives of those among 
the ignorant and degraded peasants who join them. They are 
the most law-abiding of all Russian subjects. And their num- 
bers are not only augmented by converts from the lower and 
poorer classes, but the faith is making rapid progress among 
the intelligent and ruling classes also. It is getting difficult to 
find magistrates to convict Stundist propagandists, and to find 
employers who will exclude their workpeople. The leaven of 
the pure hearts and the righteous lives of these people seems to 
be working. 
The whole English-speaking re- 
ligious world will be interested in 
the announcement of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury that another Pan-Anglican Synod will be 
held at Lambeth in 1897. The first Synod met at that place in 
September, 1867, and consisted of seventy-five bishops, British, 
Colonial, and American. The second met at the same place in 
July, 1878, and consisted of about eighty-five bishops. Both 
issued addresses. It is hoped that the coming one will be much 
larger than either of the others, and, therefore, more truly repre- 
sentative of Anglican Christianity throughout the world. The 
Synod is purely a voluntary body, with no power to legislate for 
the Church, but its conclusions are usually accepted as the voice 
of the Church. There are many important questions in the 
Church pressing for solution to-day, and the opinions of the Pan- 
Anglican Synod will have much weight. 


The Pan-Anglican Synod 


The sixty-second anniversary of the Six- 
teenth Baptist Church, situated at 257 
West Sixteenth Street, New York, was 
celebrated on October 14. The church was started with a - 
membership of sixteen, the building erected in Sixteenth Street, 
in the Sixteenth Ward, and it was the sixteenth Baptist church 
to be founded in the city. Some of the original members are 
still living. The Rev. Alfred W. H. Hodder, in the anniversary 
service, gave a history of the church since its foundation. 


A Baptist Church 
Anniversary 
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The Home Club | 


The Atlanta Exposition 


The Jury of Awards of the Cotton States 
and International Exposition at Atlanta has 
issued a letter to the people of the United 
States which is a most favorable indication of 
the results accomplished by the Exposition. 
The Government is complimented on the dis- 
play made, and the States on the spirit of co- 
operation manifested in the exhibits presented 
by each. The work of the women of the coun- 
try is highly commended. The educational ex- 
hibit is referred to as exhibiting marked prog- 
ress in all departments of education, and as one 
of the most positive evidences of future na- 
tional growth and prosperity. The advance 
of the negro race as marked by this Exposi- 
tion is, the Jury believes, a cause for faith and 


national congratulation. The development in. 


the science of foods, the increase in the food 
supply, and the advance in scientific knowl- 
edge which results in its economy and preser- 
vation, as well as the spread of knowledge 
among the people as to the qualities of foods 
and their value in sustaining life, are, the Jury 
thinks, one more evidence as to the future that 
will mark this people as one of the most in- 
telligent and prosperous the world has ever 
known. Inventions that save labor insure 
leisure for the higher pleasures of life. 


School-Boys’ Meals 


The Convention of Medical Officers of 
Schools, lately held in England and reported 
in the “ British Medical Journal,” discussed, 
among other things, “ School-Boys’ Meals.” 
Whether the heartiest meal should be served 
at midday or at night was one of the divisions 
of the subject. It was admitted that many 
masters found that work done after the mid- 
day dinner was inferior to that preceding it. 
All agreed that at least one hour should elapse 
before work was undertaken. It was the unani- 
mous decision that no work should be done 
before breakfast, and that it should be the 
duty of some one to see that every school-bo 
ate his breakfast. Porridge was recommend- 
ed, but to follow the meal, not precede it, 
as it was agreed that its bulk far outweighed 
its nutritive value, and prevented the eating 
of food that would nourish. Cold meats were 
condemned for breakfast. 

While this subject was discussed altogether 
from the boarding-school standpoint, it offers 
also suggestions for the home breakfast. 


Dainty Belongings 


A bureau drawer may be made very dainty 
with the expenditure of a little time and money. 
Cut to fit the bottom of the drawer any thin 
material and sheets of wadding. Sprinkle the 
wadding with sachet-powder of the favorite 
perfume. Then place it between the material 
selected and bind the edges with narrow rib- 
bon. Thread the narrowest ribbon in the 
market into a needle or sharp-pointed bodkin 
and push it through from the upper side of the 
pad and then from the lower, tying into a knot 
on the right side. Such pads will last for 
years, and if the sachet-powder used is of good 
quality the drawers will be boxes of sweetness. 
These bureau-drawer pads make dainty pres- 
ents. If the intended receiver has a favorite 
flower and perfume, they should be used in 
making the gift. 


Disinfectants 


Dr. Henry C. Chapin, in the “ Popular 
Science Monthly,” in an article discussing dis- 
infectants, says : | 

Chlorine, while often successfully used, is not sure. 
Carbolic acid is much overestimated, and its vapor 
is useless. The vapor of sulphur is good, but to be 
effective a large quantity of sulphur must be burned. 
To disinfect a room, all the doors and windows 
must be closed, and for one of ordinary size not less 
than fifteen pounds should be used, together with a 


little water. Salts are shown to be the best disin- . 


fectants. Mercuric iodide, silver iodide, mercuric 
chloride, and silver nitrate is the order in which the 
principal ones have been ranked with reference to 
disinfecting quality. The most common of these is 
mercuric chloride (corrosive sublimate). It is quite 
poisonous, however. and must be used with care. It 
is commonly used in the proportion of one to 1,000 
parts of water. Calcium hypochlorite 1s a disin- 


“Pure and Sure.” 


BAKING POWDER. | 


“Absolutely the best and most 


desirable baking powder manufactured.” 


Gen. S. H. Hurst, late Ohio Food Commissioner. 


fectant of great value for sick-rooms. Others, in- 
cluding zinc chloride, may sometimes be employed 
to advantage. To disinfect clothing, the bacteriol- 
ogist recommends boiling in water, steaming, or 
soaking in corrosive sublimate (one to 2,000), and in 
some cases burning. For mattresses, he tells us to 
treat with superheated steam, to boil in water at 
least one-half hour, or, again, to burn; while for the 
hands (and they should be treated much more fre- 
quently than is now the case) corrosive sublimate, 
one to 1,c00, or hydrochlorite, twelve to 100, are both 
used. For disinfection of excrements and cesspools, 
copper sulphate is regarded by some as the best 
agent that can be employed, care being taken to 
reinforce its activity by the addition of sulphuric 
acid equal in quantity to 13 per cent. of the excrete- 
ments, or contents of the cesspool. Certainly, amid 
all these safeguards, infectious and contagious dis- 
eases can be much easier controlled than formerly. 
And we see this illustrated continually in every com- 
munity that is properly enlightened. 


Bathing 


The temperature of the water used in bath- 
ing is more important than many persons be- 
lieve. Dr. G. Hobert Egbert, in a recent 
number of the “ Dietetic and Hygienic Maga- 


zine,” says that tepid water—that is, water be- 


tween 80° and 65° Fahrenheit—is at the right 
temperature for cleansing purposes. Water 
above or below this affects the temperature of 
the body and, logically, the health of the user. 
Of cold baths Dr. Egbert says : 


The cold bath, when properly employed, is one of 
the most valuable of all the methods in which water 
is externally applied to the physical economy. The 
cold bath acts differently, according to its tempera- 


ture, the manner of application, and the condition 


of the system to which it is applied. When water of 
a very low temperature is suddenly applied to the 
surface of a healthy body, it acts primarily as a 
stimulant—in virtue of the sudden and rapid man- 
ner in which heat is ‘abstracted; next, as a tonic, 
by contracting and condensing vital tissues; and, 
finally, as asedative. For healthy individuals sys- 
tematic cold bathing is of the highest benefit—hard- 
ening the tissues, augmenting the strength, and pro- 
tecting the entire body against the invasion of 
disease. A cold sponge-bath every morning before 
breakfast—winter and summer—is not only a delight 
but a safeguard against colds, sore throats, ennui, 
and melancholia. The occasional addition of salt 
to this morning bath increases its value, while sub- 
sequent thorough drying ofjthe skin and friction with 
coarse towels, flesh gloves, or the naked hands are 
indispensable. 


Tuberculin 


The Boston “ Transcript” says : 


Drs. Osgood and Lyman, of the State Cattle 
Commission, who have recently returned from the 
National Convention of the United States Veteri- 
narian Association at Des Moines, Iowa, report that 
one of the principal matters discussed by that body 
was the use of tuberculin. The consensus of opinion 
was that all health officers should do all in their 
power to restrict tuberculosis in cows, and that the 
tuberculin test is the only safe and practical one es- 
tablishing the existence or non-existence of the dis- 
ease. Reliance upon physical examination for the 
existence of tuberculosis was generally condemned. 

Since the new law went into effect in this State 
last June, leaving the owner to say whether or not 
the tuberculin test shall be used on his cattle, and 
giving him full compensation for stock killed, the 
agents of the Massachusetts board have tested about 
2,500 animals, of which more than 600 were killed; 
and in every case where the tuberculin test indicated 
disease, the post-mortem confirmed its prevalence. 
Many of these cattle showed no physical signs of 
tuberculosis. The disease appears to be general 


over the State, and in some instances entire herds 
have been killed. 


A Wise Order 


The Supervisor of the Harbor of New York 
has notified the Street-Cleaning Department 
that on and after April 1, 1896, no more per- 
mits will be issued for the dumping of refuse 
in theharbor. This will compel definite action 
by the Department and by the Board of Esti- 
mate. The final disposal of the garbage of 
the city must now be decided. At present 
cremation is the proposed method, under a 
contract. It is believed that the refuse of the 
city can be disposed of with a profit by saving 
that portion which can be utilized. 


A Convenient Invention 


There has been invented in Germany a very 
convenient device for putting on an outer gar- 
ment with sleeves. The device fastens against 
the wall at a convenient height for the user. 
Rubber-faced clamps hold the sleeves at the | 
armholes, and the coat or jacket is drawn on 
easily, without pulling or tugging, as must be 


_done where there is no assistant. Every wo- 


man knows how it strains a garment to have 
to use force in putting it on. The device will 
shortly be found in this country. | 


Cars and Schools 


The Committee on Rules of the New York 
Board of Aldermen has taken up the question 
of regulating the method of the passing and 
the stopping of street-cars on blocks where 
school-houses are located. The idea is to pre- 
vent accidents when children are entering and 
leaving the buildings. The second matter of 
general interest considered was that of refund- 
ing fares when there is a block or stoppage of 
the cars. 


Beet Sugar 

The beet-sugar industry, which is protected 
and encouraged by the Government, has flour- 
ished in Nebraska. In the first two weeks of 
the season, at one sugar-factory, 400,000 
pounds of sugar were manufactured. . Farmers 
receive $5 per ton for the beets, and 3,600 tons 
were used to produce this amount of sugar. 


Catarrh 


Is just as surely a disease of the blood as 
Scrofula. So say the best authorities. How 
foolish then to expect a cure from snuffs, 
inhalants, etc. The sensible course is to 
purify your blood by taking the best blood 
purifier, and that is Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
This medicine has permanently cured many 
hundreds of cases of Catarrh. It goes to’ 
the root of the trouble, which is the blood. 
If you ate a sufferer from catarrh, try 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla at once. Get only 


Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. © 7 
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Notes and Queries 


The teachers in my Sunday-school wish to organize 
a class for the study of the English Bible, that they 
may become’better acquainted with its contents, his- 
tory, etc. I would like a book that takes about the 
same stand as that of The Outlook, as that seems to 
me to be the correct one. What book would you 
recommend, by whom published, and approximate 
price? I. 

There are three small books which, taken together, 
cover the subject : viz., Gladden’s ‘* Who Wrote the 
Bible?” dealing with the authorship and subject 
matter; Talbot’s ‘‘ Our Bible, and How it Came to 
Us,” treating of the transmission of the Scriptures 
down to the present time; and Milligan’s “‘ The 
English Bible,” an account of the growth of the 
English version from the earliest times. The total 
price is somewhat less than $2. ‘The first is published 
by the Scribners, the second by Whittaker, the third 
by Randolph, New York. 


1. Is there not a little book published which con- 
tains a life of Christ in the words of the Gospels, 
but with extracts from the Four arranged to form 
one continuous chronological account? I have 
charge of a girls’ school, and I want to find some- 
bar ba that sort for our daily morning reading, and 
will be greatly obliged 1f you can tell me of anythin 
suitable. 2. Among my pow is a Jewish girl o 
eighteen or nineteen years old, who is very much in- 
terested in the Bible, and is making for herself a 
study of both the Old and New Testaments. Can 
you me of any book that would be to 

er 


1. The ** Fourfold Gospel,’ arranged to form a 
continuous life of Christ in the words of the Evan- 
gelists (Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York). 2. We 
suggest Dr. Bushnell’s little book, ‘“‘ The Character 


of Jesus.” 


1. Will you kindly name the best life 
ume, of each of the following men: Machiavelli, 
Guicciardini, and Giannoti? 2. Is there a good his- 
tory of Florence, in one volume, cossesponsing to 
Green’s ‘*‘ Short History of the English People”? If 
not, what history would you recommend that will 
give a good view of the life and customs of 7 a ? 


in one vol- 


1. The only good life of Machiavelli is published 
in two volumes, and is by Professor Pasquale 
Villari. We know of no lives of Guicciardini and 
Giannoti. 2. There is no history of Florence quite 
corresponding to Green’s ‘“‘Short History of the 
English People.’’ Professor Villari’s comes the 
nearest to it. The original is in one volume; of the 
translation, one volume has already been published, 
the other is about ready. 


1. Kindly name books on early Church history. 
Something simple, that I may learn how Catholic 
and Mohammedan religions were established on 
Paul’s mission ground. 2. Also books of United 
States history. Have just read ‘* Winning of West,” 
‘*How Whitman Saved Oregon,” and wish some- 
thing in same line. READER. 


1. ‘*The Church and the Eastern Empire” (A. 
D. F. Randolph & Co.; mailing price, 50 cents). 2. 
See Gilmore’s ‘* Life of John,Sevier, of Tennessee ”’ 
(D. Appleton & Co., New York); also the American 
Statesmen Series (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bos- 
ton); also John Fiske’s books, by the same publishers, 
who will supply you witha list. — 


1. Please state the religious belief of Thomas Jef- 
ferson, - It is said by some that he was an atheist, yet 
his writings indicate a religious character. 2, Do you 
believe in an intermediate state between death and 
the resurrection ? Jo Aaa De 


1. That Jefferson was no atheist is indicated by his — 


remark concerning slavery: ‘‘ I tremble for my coun- 
try, when I remember that God is just.”” Such as he 
would probably be classed to-day among Unitarians. 
Accusations of infidelity in a period of theological 
rigor are often untrustworthy. 2. No. 


1. Will you give some account of the recent Syriac 
MSS. of t ospels in Syriac found in St. Cath- 
erine’s Monastery, Mount Sinai? 2. Cana transla- 
tion be had? | C. Wa Je 

1. See The Outlook for December 15, 1894, page 
1068 ; also the ‘“‘Contemporary Review,” Vol. 66, p. 
654. 2. The booksellers have not got it yet. 


Can any one put me on the track of a bibliography 
of short stories—not novels? Any information you 
can give me will be much 

Mr, W. M. Griswold, of Boston, has, we believe, 
compiled such a list. 


In response to the request of “E. H.” that we 
should give the names of a few books that would 
give the inquirer a good idea of the primitive theater, 
we offer the following brief list: A. d’Ancona, 
“ Origini del Teatro in Italia,” “ Sacre Rappresent- 
azioni;” E. du Meril, “ Origines Latines du Thé- 
atre Moderne ;” Collier (J. Payne), ‘‘ History of 
English Dramatic Poetry to the Time of Shak- 
spere,” etc.; L. T. Smith, “York Mystery Plays;” 


Thomas. Wright, *‘ Early Mysteries,” etc.; E. Wil-. 


ken, “‘ Geschichte der Gestlichen Spiele in Deutsch- 
land ;” George Ticknor, “‘ History of Spanish Litera- 
ture ;” L. Petit de Julleville, ‘‘ Les Mystéres,” “ La 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


Baking 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Comédie,” etc.; F. J. Moue, ‘* Schauspiele des Mit- 
telalters ;’’ J. L. Klein, “‘ Geschichte des Dramas ;”’ 
L. Dyer, “‘Gods in Greece; J. W. Donaldson, 
“‘ Theater of the Greeks.”’ | 


I write to ask about Coxey’s ‘* Non-Interest-Bear- 
ing Bond” scheme. I confess that it is very taking 
to me. I think perhaps it would be necessary to 
modify it somewhat; that the limit should be ten 

cent. or twenty-five per cent. of the taxable valu- 
ation of the property on which the bond was placed. 
I would like to know, first, who probably invented 
the scheme; second, has anything like it been tried, 
and, if it has, what was the result J. E. W. 

All paper money has the character of non-interest- 
bearing bonds, except where it is a mere warehouse 
receipt, as in the case of our gold and silver certifi- 
cates. It is not customaryto apply the word bond 
to a nor-interest-bearing note, but such notes are 
bonds in the original sense of the term. Adam 
Smith, the founder of pohtical economy, urged the 
general substitution of non-interest-bearing public 
notes (or bonds) for gold and silver currency, using 
the latter as the measure of value, but not as the 
principal medium of exchange. In our own country 
Benjamin Franklin warmly defended Pennsylvania’s 
use of this expedient. Neither of these men, how- 
ever, was in any sense the originator of the idea. 
It fell into disrepute in this country chiefly because 
of the excess to which such issues were carried by 
Congress and the Colonies in order to prosecute the 
Revolutionary War. Both the greenbacks and the 
National bank notes now in circulation are non-inter- 
est-bearing bonds, issued by the Government and 
the banks. Being limited in amount, these issues do 
not cause the inflation of the currency—the chief 
danger of paper money—but simply check the tend- 
ency toward contraction. To what extent “ General” 
Coxey’s plan of non-interest-bearing bonds differs 
from that common to all advocates of a credit cur- 
rency we are not able to state. 


Can any one tell me the source of'the following 
quotation? I have searched for it in the various 
books of quotations, but cannot find it: 


** Spin, spin, Clotho spin, 
Lachesis twist and Atropos sever ; 
In the shadow, year out, year in, 
The silent headsman waits forever.”’ 
R. K. B. 


Books Received 


HENRY T. COATES & CO., PHILADELPHIA 
Watson, Edward W. To-dayand Yesterday. 
7 GINN & CO., BOSTON 
The Letter of James the Just. Arranged by M. 
Woolsey Stryker, D.D. 60 cts. 
—— Frederic Taber. Word Formation in the 
oman Sermo Plebeius. 
THE LIBRARY BUREAU, BOSTON 
List of Books for Girls and Women and Their Clubs. 
gga by Augusta H. Leypoldt and George Iles. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., PHILADELPHIA 
Abbott, Charles Conrad, M.D. A Colonial Wooing. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK 

Roosevelt, T ore. New York. $1.25. 
Lang, Andrew. A Monk of Fife. $1.25. 

LOTHROP PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 
Stoddard, William O. The Partners. t 50. 
Allen, Wills Boyd. The Mammoth-Hunters. 75 


cts. 
Greene, Belle C. The Hobbledehoy. 
—— Child-Sketches from rge Eliot 
1.25. 

MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 
Raymond, Walter. In the Smoke of War. $1.25. 
La Farge, John. Considerations on Painting. $1.25. 
Crockett, S. R. The Stickit Minister. 50 cts. 
Ponney. Professor T.G. Charles Lyelland Modern 

Geology. 
Crawford, Marion F. Casa Braccio. 2 Vols. $2. 
ae Ralph S. Elementary Physical Geography. 
1.40. 
A. C. M’CLURG & CO., CHICAGO 
Morley, M et W. Life and Love. $1.25. 
Spalding, J.L. Meansand Ends of Education. $1, 

THE MERRIAM CO., NEW YORK 

whe A. Josephine, Empress of the 
rench. 

Ellis, Edward S. The $1.25. 

Winterburn, Florence Hull. ursery Ethics. 

A. D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., NEW YORK 
Milligan, Rev. George. The English Bible. 30 cts. 
FLEMING H. REVELL CO., NEW YORK 
Campbell, James M. The Indwelling Christ. $1. 

_ ROBERTS BROS., BOSTON 

Dall. Caroline Healey. Margaret and Her Friends. 
(Ten Conversations with Margaret Fuller.) $1. 

Balzac, Honoré de. Béatrix. Translated by Kath- 
arine P. Wormeley. $1.50. 

Coolidge. Susan. An Old Convent School in Paris, 
and Other Papers. $1.50. ? 

Galt, John. Sir Andrew Wylie. With Introduction 
by S. R. Crockett. 2 Vols. $2.50. 

The Helen Jackson Year-Book. Selections by 
Harriet T. Perry. $1.50. 


Green, William Henry, D.D. The Unity of the 
Book of Genesis. $3. 

Godkin, Edwin Lawrence. Reflections and Com 
ments, 1865-1895. $2. 

Field, Eugene, and Roswell Martin Field. Echoes 
from the Sabine Farm. $2. 
UNITED BRETHREN PUBLISHING HOUSE, 


_ DAYTON, O. 
Steele, Mary Davies. A Happy Life. $1. 
WARD. LOCK & BOWDEN, LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND 
Bell. Mackenzie. Spring’s Immortality, and Other 
Poems, 
H. WEST, BOSTON 
Gannett, William C. The House Beautiful. 50 cts. 
W. A. WILDE & CO., BOSTON 
Peloubet, Rev. F. N., D.D., and M.A. Peloubet. 
Select Notes. Commentary on International 
Lessons for 1896. $1.25. 
JOHN C. WINSTON & CO., PHILADELPHIA 
Farrar ; Dean Milman, Dean Stanley, and 
Others. Westminster Abbey, and the Cathedrals 
of England. $3.50. 
THE WOOD-ALLEN PUBLISHING CO., ANN ARBOR 
Wood-Allen, Mary, M.D. The Marvels of Our 
Bodily Dwelling. 


Take a sma)! quantity of Cottolene and a little cream; warm fu a fry~ 
ing pan. Break 6 eggs in it and stir until slightly cooked. Serve hot. 


Use not more than two-thirds as much Cottolene'as you woul 
butter and be sure that you do not overheat it before dropping 
in theeggs. This is always essential in cooking with Cottolene. 


on “Cottelene” 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, 


every tin. Made 
and Froduce Exchange, NEW YORK. 
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Correspondence 


Then and Now 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

_ I read with amusement and interest your good- 
natured reference to Dr. Leighton Coleman’s account 
of * The Church.” I think it is as well, about once 
a year, to reprint, somewhere where people will read 
it, the passage on this subject from the preface to 
the Book of Common Prayer of the Protestant Epis- 
copa! Church inthe United States of America.’ This 
preface, published by the authority of that Church, 
says: 

When, in the course of Divine Providence, these 
American States became independent with respect 
to civil government, their ecclesiastical independence 
was necessarily included ; and the different religious 
denominations of Christians in these States were left 
at full and equal liberty to model and organize ¢heir 
respective churches and forms of worship and disci- 
pline in such manner as they might judge most con- 
venient. 

I fancy there have been Conventions of the Epis- 
copal Church in which Dr. Coleman, or other people 
like him, would have beeh glad to get this passage 
out of the Prayer-Book. But history is history, and 
you cannot unwrite it. 
~ We Unitarians, when we are ill-natured, sometimes 
remind our Episcopal friends that there were several 
months of the history of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in America when it was sailing under a Uni- 
tarian creed, and had no Nicene Creed between the 
covers of its Prayer-Book. But it is a pity, perhaps, 


_ to worry people with this recollection too often. 


EDWARD E. HALE. 


Read Curzon’s Armenia 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 
Many of us who can remember so far back, and 


some who have read since, think of ‘* Monasteries in 


the East”? with gratitude to the writer for his 
graphic pictures and lively descriptions. Mr. Cur- 
zon, in his official capacity, had rare oppo:tunities 
for observation, and a grand talent for making his 
readers see things as he saw them. 

Our copy bears date 1856, and earlier, and also in 
his official capacity (1854), had come his experience 
in Armenia—a year of service at Erzeroom and on 


the frontiers of Russia, Turkey, and Persia. The 


book was reprinted in this country, if I mistake not, 
by the Harpers, and in its account of Armenian life 
and Turkish oppression, of suffering and endurance, 
only confirms one’s opinion of the ‘ unspeakable 
Turk.”’ These facts had been made known ; indeed, 
no one can read or understand the Mohammedan 
creed without echoing the question of a puzzled 
boy who saw a drunkard lying dead drunk in the 
gutter: 

‘* Father, did God make that man ?” and, with the 
rather halting affirmative answer, said, with a sigh, 
* Well, I wouldn’t.” 

A fresh reading of this old book of Curzon’s, 
written after months of official residence and ex- 
perience, and not as a mere traveler, moves the reader 
to renewed pity for an oppressed and well- nigh hope- 
less people, clinging to their faith while tortured and 
downtrodden by the followers of the false prophet. 
Sucha book as Curzon’s proves to us that there can be 
no exaggeration in the accounts we have of cruelties 
and tortures unspeakable even in these days. And 
yet England, a Christian nation, took the part of the 
Turk, and wasted blood and treasure in what they 
call the Crimean War! LOOKER ON. 


Benevolence and the Labor Question 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 
The causes of the difficulty met by the various 


benevolent societies of all denominations in their 


efforts to secure funds to carry on their work appear 
to have been not fully apprehended, or at least not 
fully stated, in the press. The causes commonly 
recognized are two: a lack of interest in Christian 
benevolences on the part of Christian people, and the 
present hard times. 

As to the first of these causes, it may be said that, 
instead of a lack of the benevolent spirit, there has 
arisen a broader conception of Christian benevolence 
and a corresponding multiplication of the avenues 
through which it finds expression; ¢. g., Fresh Air, 
Vacation, Social Purity, Children’s Aid, Good Citi- 
zenship, Kindergarten, Social Settlements, and un- 
numbered forms of rescue work appeal to this spirit 
of benevolence and secure a large measure of sup- 
port. | 
But side by side with this great diversification of 
the avenues for the expression of the spirit of benev- 
olence there has been a marked concentration of the 
productive capital of the country. While the im- 
mediate and most apparent result of this concentra- 
tion has been great economy in producing and dis- 
tributing the necessaries of life through increased use 
of machinery and the elimination of a vast amount 
of competition between capitalists, and a consequent 


less number of employees, a lower wage-rate, and 
greater irregularity of employment, and so inability 
on the part of many of the rank and file to give as 
was their wont, the chief deficiency will be found 
among that once large class of business men which 
has been practically eliminated from the benevolent 
field by the advent of modern forms of business 
organization, such as the corporation, trust, and 
syndicate. While the large giving of this class was 
doubtless stimulated by personal and business pride 
as well as love for the cause benefited, they did give, 
and that liberally, because they were able to do so. 

These facts seem to me to be a warning to the 
Church that the time is rapidly approaching when 
she must espouse the cause of the people in their 
struggle for the right to labor and to enjoy the fruit 
of their labor, if she would in any adequate measure 
fulfill her mission in the world. 

There is no lack of the spirit of benevolence, but 
it is in great measure a disembodied spirit, and to- 
reincarnate it and render it dominant in the world 
by taking her stand for righteousness is a duty that. 


_the Church cannot neglect and retain the support and 


confidence of the people. 

The present industrial tendencies are not only 
denying expression to the spirit of benevolence, but 
reducing large classes of people to that condition of 
existence which denies provision for all save the 
more obtrusive animal appetites. 


Christianity in Turkey 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

The evangelical work in this country has no very 
marked characteristics at the present time. There 
is growth, but it is not such as to attract general at- 
tention. The leaven is working more deeply and 
thoroughly, and the churches are acquiring greater 
solidity and independence. There are. however, 
some serious hindrances. Among these is the politi- 
cal unrest. Everybody knows what is taking place 
around him, and, notwithstanding the extreme cau- 
tion of the Government in its censorship of the native 
press and in shutting out all foreign papers that 
discuss local politics. still echoes from the outside 
world are heard here, and they are supplemented by 
rumors of all sorts. Everybody understands that 
some of the European powers are planning some 
sort of reform for Turkey, and, while all are igno- 
rant of the details, it furnishes material for thought 
and anxiety. This subject is rarely hinted at be 
tween Turks and Christians, yet it is the chief topic 
of conversation of each class when by themselves. 
All this produces extreme tension between the two 
races, and the situation is very delicate. The Turks 
know that all this talk of foreign intervention is on 
account of the Armenians, and, although the Arme- 
nians here have had nothing to do with it, they are 
hated all the same, and they are viewed with sus- 
picion. Frequent.threats are made, and, while one 
cannot say that there is actual peril, the condition 
is such as absorbs a good deal of attention. The 
present generation has seen nothing like it. 

This condition is aggravated by a small but active 


and unwise revolutionary party. They do not carry 


with them the sympathy of the better class of Arme- 
nians, but they are unscrupulous, so everybody is 
afraid of them. ; 

Another exodus to America has begun. On ac- 
count of the hard times many of the Armenians who 
were in America returned to their homes here, but 
with the revival of business there the tide is setting 
in that direction again. The Government gives no 
passports. It only gives traveling permits to Con- 
stantinople or some other seaport town, and these 
men manage to get on board of a steamer. 

All these things largely preoccupy the minds of 
the people and turn them away from spiritual things, 
and yet there are other features of special encourage- 
ment. Although the people are poorer than ever, 
and although the political unrest and uncertainty 
has led to an almost complete suspension of business, 
so that in many congregations the large majority are 
unable to pay anything toward the support of Gos- 
pel institutions, there is yet a growing sense of re- 
sponsibility among the Protestant community, and 
a determination to stand by their churches and 
schools. The average attendance upon fifty-four 
congregations last year in the Harpoot field was 
7,400, and 91 were added to’the 26 churches. The 
people paid $13,265 toward the support of their own 
institutions, which is a much larger sum than the 
Board paid for the same objects. 

Another hopeful element is the increasing friendli- 
ness of the Gregorian Armenians. Formerly Protest- 
ants were regarded as traitors, and they were perse- 
cuted, but the eyes of the Armenians are now opened 
to the superstitions of the old Church, and they have 
come to see that Protestantism is their best friend. 
It is the patron of education. It develops character. 
It fits men for a higher life than that to which they 
have been accustomed. They see that a man in be- 
coming a Protestant is no less an Armenian than he 
was before, and that he is even more ready than 


before to make sacrifices for his people. There is an 
increased attendance of Armenians upon Protestant 
worship, and in many places our preachers are wel- 
comed to their churches to preach. Thus there is a 
drawing together of the two classes, and the best 
men among the Gregorians claim to be Protestant in 
sentiment: but they say that their duty to their 
Church is to remain within it and try to purify it. 
The mass of the people in the old Church are not sat- 
isfied with its rites and ceremonies, although they 
attend the services of the Church; but they are de- 
mandinhg preaching, and there is an increased desire 
for educated ecclesiastics. 

A marked characteristic of the present time, and 
one of the signs of hope, is the interest in education. 
This is noticeable among all classes, but it 1s es- 
pecially so among the Christian part of the com- 
munity. The Turks move much more slowly, es- 
pecially in the matter of female education, in which 
they are doing very little. The Government is making 
a strenuous effort to excite an interest in its co-relig- 
ionists in the matter of schools, and large sums of 
money are devoted to its schools, which are almost 
exclusively patronized by Mohammedans; but the 


‘Christian communities, with no official aid, but in 


the midst of many hindrances, are multiplying 
schools and improving their character. The educa- 
tional system introduced by the missionaries has 
been a guide and a stimulus. The people bewail 
their own ignorance, and they are determined that 
their children shall have an education if # can be 
secured by the practice of self-denial on their own 
part. 

A very important factor in this movement has been 
Euphrates College. While the time has not comein 
Turkey for co-education, it hasa Female Department, 
and the graduates of the College, male and female, 
are making their influerice felt throughout this part 
of the country, and it is a helpful and uplifting in- 
fluence. Upon the failure of the health of the first 
President, Dr. Wheeler, Dr. Barton was appointed 
to the presidency ; but the American Board deprived 
us of his services by making him Secretary. This 
was a severe blow to us, but we are glad to report 
that we have now secured the Rev. C. F. Gates, for 
several years missionary at Mardin, and son of the 
late Deacon C. F. Gates, of Chicago, for the place. 
He has already brought new life to the institution, 
and the College has every prospect of a new and 
wider career of usefulness. May we not ask our 
friends to pray for the College, and also for every de- 
partment of the missionary work? And not only 
this; please to remember this land in all its interests 


in this time of its crisis. 
H. N. BARNUM. 


Harpoot, Turkey. 


Can any reader of The Outlook furnish a copy of 
a two-part story, ** My Little Hero,” by Kate Ta- 
rence. which was published in The Christian Union 
jor April 4 and 11, in either 1890 or 1891? 

writer, who has lost her own copy, will pay for the 
paper, if desired, at reasonable rates. Please ad- 
—— Kate Lawrence, Box 104, North Pembroke, 

ass. 


AMAA 


A Good is one of the best books 


Almanac to have in the house 
for reference. 
The 
Sunlight Almanac 
for 1896 
contains 480 pages, bound 
in crimson leatherette and 
stamped in gold (worth 50c.) 
Given Free to users of sunlight soap 


How to obtain Commencing Nov., 

chem. 1895, and until all are 
given out, purchasers 
of Sunlight Soap will 
receive one FREE 
from their grocer. 


A Complete Almanac,Tables, 
Directions for Home Man- 
ment, Language of 
Flowers, Gardening, Games 
and Amusements, Dress- 
making and Fashions, Re- 
cipes, Dreams and their 
Significance (page 330). 


Sunlight 
Soap 


Contents. 


Lever Bros., Ltd., Hudson & Harrison Sts., N.Y. 
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A Young Girl’s Library 


BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON 


Selecting for her the best books for a small, moderate-cost library: the 
best ‘ten books; then the best fifteen, twenty-five, fifty and one hundred. 


Organizing a Literary Club 
BY LOUISE STOCKTON 


How to form it; officers; conduct of meetings; the best programme; 
| choice of topics, etc., etc. 


Both articles are in the November issue of 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


TEN CENTS ON ALL NEWS-STANDS 
ONE DOLLAR FOR ONE YEAR 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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The Spectator 


To the Spectator one of the fascinations of 
city life is the kaleidoscopic view of human 
nature. Like the bits of broken glass which 
make up the dramatis persone of the optical 
toy, the bits of human nature presented to the 
urban observer are individually eccentric and 
unrelated; but the analogy holds between the 
successive combinations of the bits of glass 
and the bits of character. Individually form- 
less, they may be so reflected upon as to make 
up a lawful and symmetrical series of figures. 
The crowds in cars and boats, on the streets 
or in public buildings, present ever new com- 
binations of humanity’s fragments, and yet are 
as monotonous as the varied, commonplace 
designs of the kaleidoscope. One ever-present 
element is the talkative bore, who comes up 
again and again with the rhetorical question. 
Thus, this morning the Spectator was within 
earshot of him upon the Brooklyn Bridge. 
He was timing his steps with those of his 
usual taciturn victim, and meanwhile held 
him with the glittering query, “ Do you know 
what the Standard Something-or-other Com- 
pany did? Do you vow what that Company 
did, I say?” And after the victim’s enforced 
murmur of denial, Borem went on: “ Why, I'll 
tell you what theydid! They insisted that—” 
but fortunately they descended the stairs, 
while the Spectator kept on, resisting the 
temptation to reply in an icily regular tone, 
“No, I don’t know what they did. And I 
don’t care what they did, so long as they didn’t 
walk through a crowd of strangers bawling at 
the top of their lungs.” | 
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And then the Spectator went into the ele- 
vated train, and commented mentally upon the 
selfishness of those three passengers who always 
arrive early enough to get the three best seats 
on the shady side; but immediately remem- 
bered that when the Spectator is one of those 
favored three, the selfishness of securing the 
unappropriated cozy corners is unrecognized. 
Then the guards enter, and squabble across the 
whole length of the car about the newspaper 
spoils they have secured, with a serene uncon- 
sciousness that any of the etiquette of travel can 
apply to officials who travel every day in their 
own cars. The same guards, off duty and in 
mufti, would be embarrassed beyond measure 
if addressed audibly even by one of their own 
friends who was in uniform. The Spectator has 
seen this happen. Conductors on suburban 
trains when off duty become really timid and 
retiring, though when on their native heath, so 
to speak, none could doubt. that their name 
was MacGregor. It is simply another bit of 
human nature. As guards they know the ropes, 
and are surrounded only by those relatively 
abundant and insignificant things known as 
passengers. But, as passengers, only their own 
personality counts, and of its value they have 
well-founded doubts. It is all summed up in 
the story of the member of the congregation 
who remained impassive while all around were 
moved to tears by a pathetic sermon. His 
sufficient explanation, “ I belong to another par- 
ish,” will not be soon forgotten. He was off 
duty, and didn’t wish to presume beyond his 


rights. a 


When the Spectator began to look out of 
the window, he was treated to a bird's-eye 
view of the Bowery. Among the things done 
there just then was this incident: A bootblack 
caught sight of a shapeless wreck in the gut- 
ter, pounced upon it, analyzed it into a col- 
lapsed and oppressed felt hat, and carefully 
straightened it to a usable shape. His own 
headgear was a cap. “Ah!” thought the 
guileless Spectator, “the boy has madea find ! 

A little careful brushing will make it nearly as 
good as new. That boy will get on!” And 
so he did. He got on rapidly enough to over- 
take a companion of his own stamp, and, pois- 
ing the new-found hat accurately over that 
companion’s cap, brought it down firmly and 
relentlessly about to his friend’s ears. The 
resulting struggle disappeared in the distance— 
and so did the Spectator’s moral reflections. 


With all its exhibitions of foibles and freaks, 


the city crowd offers one consolation, You 
feel that you will turn the corner and thereby 
lose forever the latest unpleasant development 
of the seamy side of humanity. In the rural 
district, even in the suburb, one feels that the 
bores, the nuisances, the offensive neighbors, 
are recurrent like the January thaw, or the 
spring mud, or the fall rains, or the question 
of securing adequate or satisfactory individ- 
uals to perform the duties of your household. 
In the country the kaleidoscope turns slowly. 
In the city it whirls. Nor would the Specta- 
tor like to stop without at least a word for 
the brighter bits that lighten the shifting 
patterns of life. The kindly words, the help- 
ful doings, are mingled in full proportion. Who 
has seen the crowd around a lost child without 
thinking better of his kind? or who has 
watched the slow progress of the blind man 
behind his waving staff, or of the cripple, 
without thankfulness that the generality of 
mankind so well rewards the enforced trustful- 
ness of the helpless? * 


There is no quarter of the city so vile that, 
at least for the most part and except for 
strong drink, a three-year toddler is not safe 
in it. One may often recall, with pride in 
humanity, the saying of an African explorer: 
have crossed Africa alone, and have never 
seen the man who would harm me if I folded 
my arms.” But the Bowery and Africa are 
too far apart to warrant the Spectator in 
asking the reader to prolong this mental jour- 
ney. It is often said of a plainly put truth 
that he who runs may read; it is quite as im- 
portant for the writer to remember that he 
who reads may run. 
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Bits of Fun 


“ Why, Professor, you have two umbrellas!” | 


“Quite right—one is to forget.”—Fliezende 


Blaetter. 


The wise man is the one who succeeds in 
getting his shrewd afterthought beforehand.— 
New York Recorder. * 


Will somebody please tell us why our law- 
makers are never arrested for passing worth- 
less bills ?—Boston Transcript. 


“ Henry,” said Mrs. Peck, “I am going to 
get a bicycle.” ‘Dear me,” said Mr. Peck, 
mildly, “isn’t one man enough for you to run 
over ?”—Jndianapolis Journal. 


“Do you prefer the romantic or the realistic 
novels?” “Why, I don’t know. What’s the 
difference ?” ‘The first are about impossible 
events, and the others are about impossible 
people.” — Puck. 


First Cyclienne—Wasn’t it lovely coasting 
down that Jast hill? Second Cyclienne—Per- 
fectly delightful. I was scared to death all 
the way. Never enjoyed anything so much in 
all my life.—Harger’s Bazar. 


Romantic Miss—Have there not been mo- 
ments in your experience when life seemed 
full of unsatisfied wants? Mr. Hardhead— 
Y-e-s, that’s so! Romantic Miss—At such 
times I always fly to music for relief. What 
do you do, Mr. Hardhead? Mr. Hardhead—I 
advertise —Achoboth Sunday Herald. 


“I don’t suppose you are one of the people 
who put sand in their sugar ?” said the jocose 
man to the grocer. The grocer smiled faintly 
and sadly as he answered: “ That’s another of 
these popular fallacies. People always talk 
about puttin’ sand in sugar. Ifsugar gets any 
cheaper’n it is now, I expect to see builders 
buyin’ it to adulterate their sand with.”— 77z- 
Bits. 


FULFILLMENT 
She grasped the bar, arranged her skirts 
With dainty little tucks and flirts, 
Posed on the saddle, felt the tread 
Of the pedals, and, “I’m off,” she said. 


A whirl of wheels, a swerve and sway, 

And from the road-bed where she lay 

She realized in full degree 

The climax of her prophecy. 
—Richmond Dispatch. 


LUSTER THE GREATEST 


SILVER 


LABOR THE LEAST. 


A penny proves it. 
‘Adarens on postal brings trial quantity. 


UNLIKE OTHERS. GROCERS SELL IT. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 


E. P. DUTTON & 
Calendars for 1896 


Over 70 Different Kinds. Among them are 
CATHEDRAL CHIMES CALENDAR 


Six leaves, illustrations of six famous Englisk 
cathedrals (11x14), $2.00. 


SWEET NATURE 
— pictures appropriate to season (14x9), 


HE CARETH FOR YOU 
devotional calendar, twelve leaves (714x9%), 
1.00. 


WIT AND HUMOR CALENDAR 


Twelve leaves with comic illustrations (9/4x7™%) , 
75 cents. 


THE CIRCLING YEAR 


Twelve leaves (5x6%), with selections from 
Shakespeare and illustrations in colors, 50 cts. 


MY TIMES ARE IN THY HANDS 


Twelve leaves (5x6%), with Scripture texts and 
illustrations in colors, $0 cts. 


OUR PETS’ CALENDAR 
Six illustrations of favorite pets (744x9), 50 cts. 


FROM MONTH TO MONTH . 
A devotional calendar, ten leaves (5x4), 25 cts. 


FROM DAY TO DAY 
Poetical selections, twelve leaves (7x2%4), 25 cts. 


BLOCK CALENDARS 
WITH LEAF FOR EVERY DAY © 


THE FARRAR CALENDAR 


Card (8%4x11), with quotations for every day in 
the year from Dean Farrar’s works, 50 cents. 


‘THE PHILLIPS BROOKS CALENDAR 


Card (8x10%4), with quotations for every day in 
the year from his works, 50 cents. 


CHRISTIAN YEAR CALENDAR 
With texts for every day, 40 cents. 


THE WATER OF LIFE CALENDAR 


Devotional selections for every day in the year, 
25 cents. 


wail, on receipt of prices. 
E. P. D N & CO. 


PUBLISHERS 
31 W. 23d Street, 


New York 
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Family Paper 


‘The Companion has been growing better, brighter every year for more than sixty years.’’ 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION 


Times a Year.”’ 


The generous and steadily increasing patronage given THE COMPANION one the past sixty-nine 


years enables its publishers to provide more abundantly than ever for the 


olume for 1896. 


AA Remarkable Announcement! 


There are few famous writers in Great Britain or the United States who have not already contributed 
to The Youth’s Companion, but some illustrious recruits have been found, who, collaborating with the 
old favorites, will enable its editors to make the paper notably brilliant during the coming year. 


Among our Distinguished 


Contributors for 1876 are 


~The Princess Louise. 


The Marquis of Lorne. 

The Lord Chief Justice of England. 
Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson. 
The Secretary of the U. S. Navy. 
The Secretary of the Interior. 

The Secretary of Agriculture. 
Judge Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
W.H. Russell of The London Times. 
Frank R. Stockton. 

W. Clark Russell. 

General Nelson A. Miles. 

Thomas Nast. 

The Dean of Salisbury. 

Bishop Cleveland Coxe. 

Bishop Doane. 

Sit Edwin Arnold. 

Camille Flammarion. 


Andrew Carnegie. 


Justin McCarthy. 
Admiral Stevens. 
Admiral Elliot. 
Charles Dickens. 
Archibald Forbes. 
F, D. Millet. 
Hiram Maxim. 
Harold Frederic. 
| And 
More Than 100 Others. 


The 


Judge Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


Unusually Readable Articles 


will be given by the Lord Chief Justice of England and 
Together with articles 
by Hon. Thomas B. Reed and Justin McCarthy, M. P. 


Three Cabinet Ministers 


of the United States will write for the next volume 
popular articles on subjects of national interest: Hon. 
Hoke Smith, Secretary of the Interior; Hon. H. A. 
Herbert, Secretary of the Navy; Hon. J. Sterling 
Morton, Secretary of Agriculture. : 


Four Admirals. 


A. H. Markham, R.N.; P. H. Colomb, R.N.; T. H. 
Stevens, U.S.N.; Sir George Elliot, K.C.B.; will 
contribute articles of stirring adventures at sea. 


Princess Louise. 
The Companion has recently published an article by 
Princess Christian. In the — volume another 
daughter of Queen Victoria, rincess Louise, in collab- 
oration with her husband, oa genes of Lorne, has 
written on a subject of interest to every home. 


Four Serials 


have been selected from the large number offered, 
with the following titles: ‘‘ The Ventriloquist,”’ “In 
the Clutch of the Tsar,’’ ‘‘ Rosamond’s Violin,” “In 
Indian Meadow.”’’ 


A Group of Humorous Stories. 


By dint of earnest effort and of special offers to the 
authors The Companion has procured a half-dozen 
capital Humorous Stories. 


The above are only a few selected from the large number 
of notable articles already engaged 


Send for Full Illustrated Prospectus and Sample Copies Free. 


UNUSUAL OFFERS! 


New Subscribers who will cut out this slip and send it AT ONCE 
with name and address, and $1.75, will receive: 
FREE — The Youth’s Companion every week till January I, 1896. 
FREE — Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Year’s Double Numbers. 
FREE—Our Handsome 4-page Calendar (7x 10 inches), litho- 
graphed in nine colors. Retail price, 50 cents. 

AND THE COMPANION 52 weeks, a full year, to January I, 1897. 


SEND 


This slip with 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 20: Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Send Check, Post-Office or Express Order, or Registered Letter, at Our Risk. 


809 
4 
50-ct. 
FREE 
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. For the Little People 


Good-Night 
By Mary F. Butts 


“ Good-night,” say the little chicks, 
“Peep! peep! peep!” —,. 
“ Good-night,” say the little birds, 
“ We’re going to sleep.” 


“ Good-night,” say the little lambs, 
“ We’re sleepy, too ;” 

“ Good-night,” says the mooley calf, 
“Moo! moo! moo!” 


They all love their mother, 
And come at her call— 
' But Baby has the very best 
Mother of all. 


When the round sun sets, 
And stars are in the sky, 
She holds Baby in her arms J 
And sings “ Rock-a-bye.” 
How the Bears Supported the Family 
_By Mary Allaire 

They never dreamed they would be so use- 
ful when they lived in the woods with their 
mother. They expected to live just such a 
life as their mother had lived, if they thought 
about it at all. Their mother was a very 
careful bear. The children were very proud 
of her, for she was so handsome, and had the 
manners of a queen, they thought. The 
family lived in a wood, but it was not very 
large, nor was it dense. These bears were 
used to light, and from their baby days had 
seen men in the woods, and knew the sound 
of agun. They had alovely home in a cave 
in the side of a mountain. If they had under- 
stood English, they would have often heard 
the men say, as they went through the woods, 
“Tt looks to me as if there was a cave up 
there on the side of that mountain,” and they 
would hear other men reply, “ Maybe, but if 
there is, you’d better letit stay there. There’s 
nothing but snakes, if anything at all, there.” 
But these bears did not understand English, 
only the bear language, and that their mother 
taught them, for there were not enough bears 
of the school age in these woods to pay a 
teacher. 

There was one man with big red whiskers 
who looked up the side of the mountain each 
time he went through these woods. “I do 
believe there are bears up there,” this man 
would mutter, “ but I don’t see how I can get 
up there.” One day he was chopping down 
some trees for a fence. He had worked a 
long time and was tired, when he sat down to 
eat his lunch. The woods were very quiet, 
and when he had eaten his lunch he lay 
down on the top of a rock in the sun and went 
to sleep. 

That morning the mother bear discovered 
that there was not food enough in the house, 
if the snow should fall, to last them any time. 
So she decided that, much as she disliked to, 
she must leave the children and look for food. 
When she decided this, she told the children 
that they must not go down below that ledge 
of the mountain. “Below,” she said, “there 
is danger from the men who are always going 
about with guns at this season. Keep on this 
ledge. But if you are very careful, perhaps 
it would be safe for you to go on the ledge 
above. I would worry about you if you had 
not always been such obedient children.” Both 
cubs|were delighted at this, and made up their 
minds they would always deserve what their 
mother had said. 

Off trotted the mother. She went over the 
upper ledge and then climbed to the top and 
went down on the other side. She was not 
certain, but she thought she knew of chickens, 
that it would be possible to get some beech- 
nuts down under the dead leaves, and she had 
long suspected a certain tree as having honey 
hidden in its trunk. She trotted on, singing a 
happy song in bear language, when suddenly 
she howled with pain. She tried to move, but 
could not. She was caught in atrap. Ina 
few hours a man came and tied the bear’s paws 
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together, put her in a wagon, and carted her 
to a big barn, where there was a cage. The 
poor, frightened, sorrowful bear was put in 
the cage, and a day or two after was taken 
away on the cars. When the people came to 
see her in the menagerie where she was ex- 
hibited, they always spoke of her as the sor- 
rowful bear. They did not know that she was 
sorrowful because she had left her children 
alone at home, and never expected to see them 
again. 

The little cubs obeyed their mother. They 
heard the sound of the ax in the wood, and 
heard the trees fall. Their mother had ex- 
plained those sounds to them. It grew dark 
as they sat listening for their mother, and at 
last so cold that they curled down beside each 
other and tried to think they heard their 
mother coming. They fell asleep while think- 
ing this, and dreamed their mother had come 
home. When the sun shone in the cave open- 
ing the next morning, it woke them up. They 
were startled when they saw their mother’s 
place empty, and at once ran out to see if they 
could find their mother. There was no trace 
of her. They waited about all the morning, 
very hungry and very unhappy. The sound 
of the ax and the falling trees was heard all 
the morning. The little cubs climbed to the 
upper ledge, and could get no higher. Here 
they waited, but their mother did not come. 
Then they went back to the cave. All sounds 
had stopped in the valley. They went down 
the mountain tumbling and rolling over each 
other. They got to the bottom. There was 
a great creature asleep on the rock, and beside 
him some apples. Softly they stole up to the 
apples, and beside them was a piece of meat 
and some bread. They ate this, and then the 
apples, watching the great creature asleep on 
the rock. Suddenly there was an awful flash 
of light, and then the sister cub cried out in 
pain. There was another awful flash of light 
and another cry of pain, and both cubs found 
they could not walk. The great creature was 
kneeling beside them, and if they could have 
understood him they would have heard him 
say, “I knew there were bears up there.” 

He took them home, and when the summer 
came he built a large wooden cage, as large 
as a one-room house, and put the cubs in it. 
On the side of the cage he put a sign like this: 

COME SEE THE BEARS, TRILBY AND LITTLE 
BILLEE, DO THEIR TRICKS. 
10 CENTS. 
CoME. 

The cage was at the crossroads, where a 
great many people passed in summer. The 
children insisted on seeing the bears, and the 
ten cents came thick and fast on fine days. 
The master of the house and of Trilby and 
Little Billee got sick and could not work, and 
all the money the family had was what Trilby 
and Little Billee earnedin the summer. They 
were very happy, were fed and cared for care- 
fully, and about half the children who came to 
see them brought them something to eat. In 
winter they are in a warm house, and perhaps 
their mother will be sold to a traveling show- 
man and come into this region. It may be, if 
this happens, that the mother and cubs will 


meet again. 


A Queen Lost and Found 


The other day I read such an interesting 
story in one of the papers! A naturalist was 
in Central Park, New York. Now, a naturalist 
has his eyes open all the time; he sees every- 
thing that happens about him in the woods. 
He loves all the creatures, big and little, who 
live in the woods, and loves them so much 
that he studies their habits, and learns how to 
grow intimate with them and enjoy them. 
This day he was greatly puzzled by the num- 
bers of ants that were crossing the hard walk. 
As he watched, he saw they had their queen, 
who was much larger, and stronger apparently, 
than any of her followers. She was surround- 
ed by a guard of honor—about twelve soldiers. 
Then the watcher knew that this was a colony 
crowded out of the older nation who were 


going to form a new nation. He made a cone: 
of paper and caught the queen and put her in 
it. At once there was the greatest excitement. 

The guard of honor were beaten and put un- 

der arrest. The ants left in the older nation 

heard the news, and came out and hunted in 
every direction for the missing ruler. The 
moving colony scattered in every direction 

and hunted for their queen, coming back to- 
the point from which she was taken to report. 

The captured queen was carried along the 
walk some distance and then she was placed 

right in the path. A scout from the moving 

colony discovered her, and hurried with all his 
might to tell the news. The colonists hurried 

to the place where the queen was, and formed 
in a circle abouther. Apparently they saluted 
her with the greatest ceremony. Then the- 
guard of honor surrounded her again, and she 

was carried to the new country over which she: 
is to reign. . 

When the ants had all passed into the open-. 
ing under the root of the tree, the watcher 
took three lumps of sugar from his pocket,. 
wet them, and put them right in the path 
leading to the new home.. These were soon 
discovered, and until dark the busy ants car-. 
ried the grains from the great rocks—for so 
the sugar must have seemed to them—into the- 
new home. Evidently the colonists were made: 
very happy by the recovery of their queen. 


His Conundrum 
His name is Louis. He is only nine years 
old. The other day he was washing his hands. 
when he asked his mother: “ What is it that 
is large when it’s new and small when it’s. 
old?” His mother could not give the answer. 
Then it was propounded to the whole family. 


at the table, and nobody could give the right 


answer. “We give up. What is it?” they: 

said. 

“ A cake of soap,” Louis answered. 


A Nice Distinction 


“ Did you lose my thimble for me 
Birdie slowly shook her head. 
“ But I’m ’fraid I’ve lost it /rom you,” 
With a sorry face she said. 
— Youth’s Companion. 


Not even “pearl glass” or 
“pearl lamp-chimneys. 
are right, unless of right shape 
and size for your lamp. See 
‘Index to Chimneys.” 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co,,. 


Pittsburgh, Pa, maker of 


tough glass. 

Ladies’ Aid Societies. 

In church work the women are always. 
in front. Three-fourths of the churches. 
of America would be speedily closed. 
without their help. Yet they are often 
puzzled as to what ne. ‘~~s to take to. 
make their special work brig... .  ter- 
esting. We suggest Lantern serv.ces. 
Don't be startled! Our Stereopticons are 
perfectly safe, easily operated, and are 
sold to Ladies’ Aid Societies on easy in- 


stalments and slides rented. 


Send for further particulars, and lantern literature, 
and get more light on the subject. 


RILEY BROTHERS, 
Branches : 16 Beekman St., New York.. 
BOSTON 244 St. CHICAGO: 196 La Salle St.. 
KANSAS CITY (Mo.): 515 East 14th St. MINNEAPOLIS: 1564 
Hennepin Ave. CHATTANOOGA : 708 Market St. SAN FRAN- 
cisco : 430 Kearny St. PORTLAND Couch &t. 
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“ We wish every youth in the land might have the benefit of tt.”—EpucaTionaL GAZETTE. yp’ 


ST. NICHOLAS 
FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 


CONDUCTED BY MARY MAPES DODGE. 


HE twenty-third year of St. NICHOLAS begins with the number for November, 1895. 
This famous magazine, recognized alike in England and America as ‘‘ the king of all 
periodicals for girls and boys,” will offer to its readers an unexampled program inthe com- } 
ing volume. ‘‘ No cultivated home where there are young people is complete without it.”’ 
The twelve monthly numbers contain a thousand pages, illustrated with a thousand pictures. 
The _— My St. NICHOLAS cannot be given in a prospectus, but the following will give 
some idea o 


THE PROGRAM FOR 


«THE SWORDMAKER’S SON.” 
A Serial Story of Boy Life in A. D. 30, by W. O. Stoddard. 


The young hero is the son of a Jewish swordmaker. His life jis crowded with stirring ex- 
periences, including an active participation in the very founding of Christianity. 


‘‘THE PRIZE CUP.”’ ‘¢ SINDBAD, SMITH & CO.’’ 
A Serial Story by J. T. Trowbridge. By the Author of ‘‘Chris and the Wonderful Lamp.” 
: The story of a prize won in a contest of ath- An adaptation of the ‘‘Arabian Nights,"’"— 
, ~ letics and how it affected the fortunesofthree Sindbad the Sailor in partnership with an 
boys. American boy. 


LETTERS TO A BOY, BY ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


Readers of ST. NICHOLAS will have a treat before them in the letters written by Mr. Steven- 
son to a boy and to other young friends of his, graphically describing incidents in the life of 
the famous author in his Samoan home. The letters will be fully illustrated. 


RUDYARD KIPLING, JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY, SARAH ORNE JEWETT 


whose first Jungle Stories were contrib- the Hoosier poet, will gather the young ’__- will contribute ‘‘ Betty Leicester's English 
uted to ST. NICHOLAS at the suggestion folks about him and will give them one Christmas,” a three-part story for girls. 
_of its editor, will write for the magazine of his finest productions, ‘‘ The Dream- It begins in the beautiful Christmas num- 
during the coming year. March of the Children.” ber of St. NICHOLAS. 


THE ROMANTIC HISTORY OF MARCO POLO, BY NOAH BROOKS. 
The author of ‘‘ The Boy Emigrants ”’ will give St. NICHOLAS readers the true story 
3 of the great Venetian traveler, who, in 1271, set forth to visit the unknown parts of Asia. 
John Burroughs, Geo. Parsons Lathrop, Mrs. Burton Harrison, Tudor Jenks, Laurence Hutton 
are among the other well-known writers whose work will appear during 1896. 
TALKS WITH CHILDREN ABOUT THEMSELVES. 


Telling children in the simplest language about their limbs, their lungs, their brains, 
and their stomachs, in order that they may be able to take intelligent care of themselves. 


STORIES OF THE NAVY. 


Ensign Ellicott and other naval officers will contribute several admirable sketches of life aboard war- 
ships, describing the guns and armor of the navy, summer cruises of the naval cadets, etc. 


A Thousand Dollars in Prizes! 


Work, play, and prizes are to be promised in the new volume. The management will offer a thousand dollars 
in brand-new one-dollar bills, the competition open to all subscribers and readers not over sixteen years of age. 


Christmas Number. 


NICHOLAS 


#FOR- YOUNG -FOLKS& 


How to Use «ST. NICKOLAS” 


| as a Christmas Gift. 

Send the price of a year's subscription ($3.00) to the pub- 
tishers, and they will forward a handsomely printed certificate 
of subscription and the November and December numbers, 
which you can place among the presents on Christmas morn- 
ing. The numbers from January on will be sent to the recipi- 
ent of the gift. Every month you will be brought to the mind 
of the boy or girl to whom you give this beautiful publication. 
Rémittance may be made by check, draft, money or express order. 


THE GREAT CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 25 cents. 


The Bound Volume 


for 1895, $4.00. 

One of the most popular of Christmas gift books for many 
years past has been the beautiful volume of ST. NICHOLAS in 
its two parts, bound in red cloth with gold and black stamp. 
The complete volume contains ten hundred and fifty-six pages 
and nearly as many pictures, with serial stories, complete sto- 
ries, poems, jingles, music, puzzles, letters from young con- 
tributors —a year’s delight for any boy or girl. 
sellers everywhere. Price, $4.00. 


The CHRISTMAS number of ST. NICHOLAS, ready 
everywhere November 2sth, is one of the most beauti- 


ful Christmas books of the season, costing only 25 cents. It contains 


A Christmas Frontispiece, 
‘*Ho! for the Christmas Tree.’’ 


” Dream March of the Children,’’ 4 
A Poem by James Whitcomb Riley. 


Christmas Stories, 


~ 


The first of 
ROBERT LOUIS 
STEVENSON’S 
rs to Young 

-Friends.’’ 


-Christmas Poems, 
Published by THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York. 


A Complete Story by 
Mrs. 


The ning_of a Serial, 
‘*Betty English Christmas,’’ 
by Sarah Orne Jewett. 

Christmas Pictures. 


Sold by book- . 
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The Outlook 


From Distant Lands 


Persian 
Life 
And Customs, 

with Incidents 


of Residence 
and Travel in 


the Land of 
the Lion and 
the Sun. By 


the Rev. S. G. 
WILSON, M.A., for fifteen years a mission- 
ary in Persia. Well indexed. With map 
and other illustrations. 8vo, cloth, $1.75. 


Rambles in Japan 


By Rev. CANON H. B. TRisTRAM, D.D. 
Index. With soillustrations by E. Whymper 
anda map. Large 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


“Canon Tristram has been prompted to publish 
these pages from his journal by the new zest for all 
things Japanese. . . . He always writes pleasantly, 
freshly, and intelligently ; and he has a veteran natu- 
ralist’s eye for the flora and fauna of the land of the 
rising sun. . . . He did a good deal of traveling, and 
had an excellent guide and interpreter in his daughter, 
who has spent several years at mission work in the 
country.”— The British Weekly. 


The Pilgrim Fathers 


Of New England, and their Puritan Successors. 
By JOHN Brown, D.D., author of “ John 
Bunyan, His Life, Times, and Work.” In- 
troduction by Rev. A. E. Dunning, Editor 
of Zhe Congregationalist. Illustrated. 8vo, 
cloth, $2.50. 

** An admirable and much-needed book, scholarly, 
accurate, temperate, and interesting.’’— JOHN FISKE. 


Chinese Characteristics 


By ARTHUR H. SMITH. With 16 full-page 
original illustrations. /%/th thousand. 8vo, 
cloth, $2. 


** Cannot be praised too highly.” —/udependent. 
completely trustworthy study.”—T7khe Ad- 
vance. 


““The best book on the Chinese people.”’—Exam- 


aner. 


Postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Fleming H. Revell Company 
New York: 112 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago: 63 Washington St. 
Toronto: 140-142 Yonge St. 


MUCH FOR LITTLE 


is what PIANO PLAYERS, SINGERS and those interested in 
ceive in subscribing forthe MUSICAL VISITOR, 
a Monthly Mayazine devoted to the interests of 


@: MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. :-=> 


$2 Page each issue containing practical suggestions from 
prominent musical writers, discussions of ng methods, 
Sket.hcs, poems, correspondence and 


®: VOCAL AND PIANO MUSIC -& 


by the best writers and composers. bree will be Supplements 
to the November and December numbers, Co a on 
Music for Thanksgiving and Christmas aay. © 

MUSIC as a regular feature of the as 


- continued and will be replaced by Vocal and Piano Music 


to meet general demands. Subscription $1.50 per year; single 
Copies 15 vor a The new departure as to class of music began 


‘with September =89s5 issue. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
‘CINCINNATI, NEW YORE, CHICAGO. 


RESTFUL 
READING. 


Holds book and dictionary 
just where wanted or 
lying down). Place for jamp and rackg-for more 
books. Can consult the dictionary without vetting 
up strained eyes nor tired 
Cases for holding Century Dic 
logue free. HOLLOWAY CO., Cuyahoga f Fails, 0.110 


Scribner's Sons’ New Books 


_ LITTLE RIVERS. A Book of Raiiaie in Profitable Idleness. By HENRY VAN 


DykKE. Profusely illustrated. 12mo, $2.00. 


** Dr. Van Dyke has both the heart and the touch of an artist; he feels instinctively the charm 
of the world of woods and waters; he has a loving companionship with all sound human living, 
and he has the magic of style. ”_ELAMILTON W. Masie. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE OF NAPOLEON, His Family and His Court. Miaaaies of 
Constant, first Valet de Chambre of the Emperor. Translated from the French. 
With an Introduction by IMBERT DE SAINT-AMAND. 4 vols., I2mo, $5.00. 


THE ART OF LIVING. By Rosert GRANT. With 135 illustrations by C. D. 
Gibson, B. W. Clinedinst, and W. H. Hyde. 12mo, $2.50. 


** He deals with the practical problems in the everyday life of the everyday man with his own 
characteristic wit and.fancy.”’— Boston Advertiser. 


THE BACHELOR’S CHRISTMAS, and Other Stories. By ROBERT. GRANT. 
With 21 full-page illustrations by C. D. Gibson, i R. Wiles, A. B. 
Wenzell, and C. Carleton. 12mo, $1.50. 


“It contains some of the very brightest stories by this very bright author. A thoroughly 
fascinating and delightful book.” —PAiladelphia Press. 


UNC’ EDINBURG. A Plantation Echo. By THOMAS NELSON PAGE. Illustrated 
by B. W. Clinedinst. Small folio, $1.50. Uniform with the handsome illus- 
trated editions of “ Marse Chan,” “ Meh Lady,” and “ Polly.” 


CONSTANTINOPLE. By F. MaRIoN CRAWFORD. Fully illustrated by Edwin 
Lord Week's. Square 12mo, $1.50. 


*‘ It gives a charming description of Turkish life, and depicts sights and scenes in the Sultan’s 
capital.” —Philadelphia Telegraph. 


WOMEN OF COLONIAL AND REVOLUTIONARY TIMES. A Series 
designed to portray the lives and the times of the eminent women of the 
Colonial and Revolutionary periods. The first volume, now ready, is on 
Margaret Winthrop, and written by Mrs. ALICE MorSE EARLE. 12m0o, $1.25. 


ENGLISH LANDS, LETTERS, AND KINGS. Queen Anne and the Georges. 
By DONALD G. MITCHELL. 1I2m0, $1.50. Continuing the former volumes, 
“ From Celt to Tudor” and “From Elizabeth to Anne.” 


REFLECTIONS AND COMMENTS, 1865-1895. By E. L. GopKIN, Editor | 
of the New York Zvening Post. 8vo, $2.00. 


A volume ‘of essays selected by the author from the mass of his work during thirty years of 
editorial experience. 


COLLEGE GIRLS. By ABBE CARTER GOODLOE. Illustrated by C. D. Gibson. 


I2mo, $1.25. 


“The stories are all excellent in quality, and some of them are exceedingly bright. ee 
Advertiser. 


MISS JERRY. By ALEXANDER Back. A novel and original lovestory, illus- 
trated from photographs from life. 16mo, $1.00. 


g COUSIN ANTHONY AND I. Some Views of Ours about Divers Matters and 


various Aspects of Life. Uniform with “ Windfalls of Observation.” By 
EDWARD S. MARTIN. I2mo, $1.25. , 


CRUISING AMONG THE CARIBBEES. Summer Days in Winter Months. 
By CHARLES A. STODDARD, D.D., Editor of the New York Oédserver. Illus- 
trated. 12mo, $1.50. 


CAMEO EDITION. New volumes in this dainty series are: “ A Chosen Few,” 
selected short stories, by-FRANK R. STOCKTON; “A Little Book of Profit- 
able Tales,” by EUGENE FIELD; “ Reflections of a Married Man” and “ The 
Opinions of a Philosopher,” by ROBERT GRANT. Each volume, with etched 
frontispiece, 16mo, $1 25. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


The Holy Child. Service by a Rev. RoBERT Sangigsc: 
most popular of the series, 1 


The Feast = Lights. By Mrs. W. F. Crarts and 
H. P. M 


very pretty and effective, printed in colors, 6 cents. 
Christmas Annual No. 26. Seven new carols, by 


Selected Carols from previous issues, by best authors, 
1s carols in each number. No. 1—5cts. No. 2 


Recitations for Christmas Time. No.6. Ei 
pages of appropriate poetry and prose .. 4 cents. 
St. Visit to mg School. Most desirable 


cents, by mai 


76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Christmas Music 


DIALOGUES Pieces to Speat 
M AS & da. Fascinating 
gay Schoo Be MYERS, 8 John 8t., 


per 100; 5 cents each, 
IS REQUIRED WITH 


WHITMAN'S 


-_ 


new Service for Primary Classes, 


cts. o. 3—5 cts. No. 4—5 cts. 


Gand haif pound tins. 


= 


Cantatas by Dr H. Doane. 30 


SEND FOR A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 


AO VOODOO'OOO 


16 November, 1895 


Delicious in flavor—Best 


in quality. Requires nor 
Pat up in pound 
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A Family Paper 813 


Church and Chapel 


A visitor at Sea-Palling, on the Norfolk 
coast, after examining with great interest the 
splendid lifeboat lying in its own house on the 
beach, and then the surf-boat, ready.on its own 
carriage on the sands, inquired how many men 
that little village of 400 inhabitants could find 
for the two boats. The reply was, “ Over 
thirty.” “I should like to see that brave little 
army,” said the visitor. ‘I'll tell you where 
you may see almost the whole of them at once 
.on Sunday night,” said the man to whom the 
words were addressed. ‘Go to the Primitive 
Methodist Chapel there.” On Sunday the 
visitor went and found as he had been told, 
and came away proud of that side-light on vil- 
lage Nonconformity. . 

In a little town, not far from the capital of 
East Anglia, a lady of exalted social position, 
but who happened to be a Congregationalist, 
visited a sick girl four or five times and prayed 
by her side. A fortnight ago she visited the 
sufferer again, and noticed that the mother 
watched the window with some anxiety during 
the time she stayed. Coming away the mother 
said: “I am obliged to ask you not to come 
again, for the rector is so angry at your call- 
ing.” The same ecclesiastic, when asked to 
attend a meeting for the Bible Society, promptly 
declined, on the ground that at such meetings 
some “little Baptist minister might stand on 
the platform and call him his brother.”— 7z%e 
Christian World (London). 


A Historian’s Privilege 

Madame Novikoff was at a Sunday party at 
Holland House in the days of its late mistress, 
and was seated between Lord Houghton and 
Mr. Kinglake. The latter observed, in answer 
to a remark of the Russian lady, that -his- 
torians were sometimes very badly treated. 
“ What do you mean ?” asked Madame Novi- 
koff, rather puzzled. “ Well,” continued King- 
lake, quietly, as if discussing some grave topic, 
“ just take my case forexample. As youknow, 
I am supposed to be a historian. The other 
day I got a letter which really touched me; it 
was signed by two people, husband and wife, 
and came from one of our colonies. They 
described their grief. Their only child, it 
seemed, had been killed in the Crimea. For 
some incomprehensible reason they were most 
anxious to have ‘their beloved darling’ men- 
tioned in my history of-the Crimean War. 
Surprised but flattered, I replied by return of 
post—a thing I have not done for many, many 
years—that I would be happy to do my best 
for their comfort, provided they sent me the 
necessary particulars. Again a letter, written 
and signed by both mother and father, arrived, 
but with the following cruel addition: ‘We 
have no particulars whatever. He was killed 
on the spot, like many others, and anything 
you may kindly invent will be welcome; we 
leave it entirely to your judgment.’ ”—ew 
Review. 


Great Teacher 


The late Professor Karl Ludwig, of Leip- 
sic, was one of the most beloved of men and 
one of the most eminent of teachers. Hecom- 
bined in an ideal manner great investigating 
power and great teaching: power. He trained 
between two and three hundred investigators, 
and, more than any other man since Johannes 
Mueller, directed the course of physiological 
research. While Ludwig was a man of the 
broadest sympathies, and eager for knowledge 
within or without the boundaries of his own 
science, he was content to study specific 
problems and to refrain from sweeping hy- 
potheses. Though he never delved superfi- 
cially, he left untouched few fields of the 
physiology of his time. His great contribu- 
tion to the department of biology was the 
invention of the kymograph, an instrument 
used for observing physiological movements. 
He is also responsible for much of the appara- 
tus now in use in physiological laboratories. 
To him must be ascribed also the fruitful 
method of separating single organs from the 
rest of the animal body and maintaining them 
for study in a vital condition—a process indis- 
pensable to the understanding of functions ina 
complicated organism. 


IN 


HARPER’S ROUND TABLE 


Is the recognized authority on all matters of school sport, ~ 
and the official record of interscholastic events. ‘There are — 
also hints about athletic training, and a Bicycle Depart- 
ment, with maps. — Besides all these there are Stamp, 
Camera, and Girls’ Departments, and hundreds of Stories. 


HANDY BOOK, with memorandum pages and rooo useful 
facts, Prospectus, Prize Offers for Stories, Poems, Photo- 
graphs, etc , and, if you fail to find one on the news-stand, a 
3ample copy of Harper’s Rourd Table—all FREE. Write now. 


4 


Trial 13 weeks, 50 cents ; full-year, $2 Harper & Brothers, N. Y. 


Christmas Cards, Booklets, and Calendars, By Mail 


Our Card and Booklet packets have become a necessity in 
thousands of families at Christmas time. 
We will send the first six pacmeages for -25, and 20 cents . 
_ for postage, or the complete set of ten for $5.40, and 4 cents for - 
postage. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
No. 1.—For 50 cents, and 4 cents for postage, 17 fine Christmas | 
together with a cut-out artistic TOY NOVELTY. 
No. 2.—For 50 cents, and 4 cents for postage, 10 large and 
finer Cards. and a PAperR DOoLt, with changes of costumes and hats. 
No. 3.—For $1.00,and 6 cents for postage, a choice selection o 
25 beautiful Cards, with one large, artistic NOVELTY GROUP. 
No. 4.—For $1.00, and 8 cents for postage, 10 Calendars for 
1 ,includingan Easet CALENDAR anda SLIDING BANNER CALENDAR. 
No. 5.—For 25 cents, and 2 cents for postage, 10 beautiful Christ-. 


mas Cards. 
No. 6.—For 50 cents, and 4 cents for postage, 6 LEAFLETS, tied 


with a ribbon or cord. 
No. 7.—For 50 cents, and 4 cents’ postage, 5 Christmas Booklets | 
OCKET CALENDAR for 


of Marcus Ward and others, with one 
No. 8.—For $1.00, and 8 cents for postage, 7 artistic 
ineludin 2 with words by Miss Havergal, and the Magnificat or 
ubilate Booklet. 
No. 9.—_BIRTHDAY PACKET. For and 4 cents for 


postage. 10 fine Cards and z ets. 
No. ':10.—SUNDAY-SCHOOL PACKET. For 50 cents, 25. 
Cc » assorted, ether with one Ward’s Booklets. ‘ 
Beautifu ards, no two alike, some fan 
For Teachers. shaped, for $1.00, and $ cents for postage. Better 
assortment, $2.00, and 10 cents for ‘ very choice selection, 
#%2.00, and 20 cents for _pastage. And for 50 cents, and 4 cents for post- 
age, 25 Cards, no two alike. 
STAMPS AND POSTAL NOTES RECEIVED | 
75 cents. and $1.00 each, for Birthday or Anniversary, which will be selected 
erent tastes and ages. a. oxes of Assorted Novelties, Cut-out Ani- 
ew an 


Novelties 
mals, Soldiers, etc., 25 and conte ‘ wey attractive for 
ample sheets of paper and envelopes from cents a pound and u . Wi 
P aper by the ound. prices and number of sheets toa pound, sent on receipt of 15 cents. ‘ ” site 
s of $10 and over wew ephay freight charges to nearest railr station. your 
Special Offer. ordeee with friends and take advantage of thes. A gents and Dealers should correspond with us. 


For $1.75 we send a copper plate, finely engraved, with so cards. timates 
Engraved Visiting-Cards. for Wedding Claso-deg Street dies, Crests, and 
ing. e ntee satis on 


xes of fine stationery, plain or illuminated, for 35 cents, 50 cents, 75 cents, | 
00 each, sure to give satisfaction. 


H. H. CARTER & COQO., 5 Somerset St. (near Beacon), Boston . 


THE HOLMAN SELF-PRONOUNCING S. S. 
TEACHERS’ BIBLES ARE STILL in the LEAD. 


The INDISPENSABLE PRONOUNCING FEATURE has given them the . 
Preference over ail others. 


NEW and IMPROVED EDITIONS just published: 


EMERALD, 16mo. Bible with “Helps,” Illus- 
trations and References ; 
ERALD, 24mo. Bible, Text only. No Ref- 


BOURGEOIS. Svo. With Newest “Aids,” with 
and without Mlustrations; 
MINION, Svo. With Newest “ Aids,” with and 
without Illustrations, etc. 
Ours is the = Complete Line of SELF-PRONOUNCING S. 8. 
CHERS’ BIBLES IN THE WORLD. 


at 15, 25, 50 
with care for di 


We also invite attention to our newly published and elegant 
SELF-PRONOENCING NEW AMENTS IN 


PICA, TYPE 1Gmeo. With and without the Book 
oO ms; 
EMERALD TYPE 24me. With and without the Book of Psalms _ 


w 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


A. J. HOLMAN & CO., Ltd., Publishers, 1222 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. . 
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D. Appleton & Co.'s New Books 


‘The Chronicles of 


Count Antonio 


By ANTHONY HOPE, author of “ The God in 


the Car,” “ The Prisoner of Zenda,” etc. 

With photogravure Frontispiece by S. W. 

Van Schaick. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
“*The Prisoner of Zenda’”’ proved Mr. Hope's 


‘power as the author of a fighting romance, and his 
‘pen again becomes a sword in this picturesque and 


thrilling story of a medizval Italian paladin, whose 


-character will recall the Chevalier Bayard to the 


reader who breathlessly follows him through his 
adventures and dangers. 
Corruption 


By PERCY WHITE, author of “Mr. Bailey- 
Martin,” etc. 12mo. . Cloth, $1.25. 


The promise shown in ‘‘Mr. Bailey-Martin”’ 


reaches fulfillment in this acute study of political 


and social adventures in London. The story illus- 
trates phases of life which are of especial interest, 


-and it is told with rare felicity of expression by an 


author intimately acquainted with the subjects of 


-which he treats. 


The King of Andaman 
A Novel. By J. MACLAREN COBBAN. No. 
180, Town and Country Library. 12mo. 


Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


The peculiar and romantic experiences sketched 
in this strong story occurred at the time of the 
Chartist riots in England, a period well adapted to 
the talent of a skillful novelist like Mr. Cobban. 
His plot is fresh and striking, and his treatment 
holds the reader’s interest. 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


72 FirTH AVE, NEW YorK 


CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS £05 Contain ner 


instructive Responsive Service, 16 pp. Price, 5 cts. a copy. 


GHRISTMAS-TIDE. 22 
Readi rice, & gie copy- 


THE PALAGE OF SANTA GLAUS. 


charming little Cantata by new writers who evidently under- 
stand the art of a moral while pleasing the children, 
» 80 cents a single copy. 


OTHER X-MAS CANTATAS. 
Dorothy's Dream, Santa Claus’ Mission, One Christ- 

as Eve, A Jolly Christmas, Santa Claus & Co., 
Vision, Cate hing Kriss Kringle, Judge 
Santa Claus, Santa Claus’ The Sow Santa 
‘Cla The W ailfs’ Christmas, Ete. These have all won 
_gteat favor in past years. Price of each Cantata 80 
cents per single copy. 


EXAMINE THESE ALSO. 
A CHRISTMAS REVERIE. 


great interest. cents a single copy. 

A CHRISTMAS BAZAAR, 
B erg Weatherly and Geo. F. Root. 

work, and it has no superior in its own field. 50 cts. a copy. 


ANTHEMS to the Musical Visitor 


‘for December. rice “Musical Visitor” 15 cents 
A C AT ALOGUE : of onl Music of every descri po 
for wein the Church, Sunday Schools 
Home Circle, will be sent to any address on application. 
CASH REFERENCES must accompany orders from 
oF those who have not hadcredit 
with 

rentcord for sample (back number) of “MUSICAL 

visiTOR.” showing the class of music now being printed in 
each issue. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORE, CHICAGO 


AGE: over illustrations. 
A NTS WA NTED. A 
quick ure territo Best nde ever EAV( 
gin now 7 secure the holiday orders. Distance no 

indrance, we pay freight. ive credit. Exclusive 
territory. A beautiful C Send is extra 
terms. GILLESPIE, METZG So 

639 N. Broad Street, 13, Ph Pa. 


“WIDE? the 8. 
Rev. D ENDE in all iande, by 


Beautiful Books 
of Noteworthy Literature 


MESSRS. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY 
take pleasure in announcing a new edition of the 


WORKS OF JOHN BURROUGHS 


A beautiful edition of Mr. Burroughs’s writings 

- in nine duodecimo volumes. Printed on cream- 

tinted laid paper, and bound in a simple but 
artistic style. With several portraits of Mr. 
Burroughs and engraved title-pages. Limited to 
1,000 sets. Price, cloth, gilt top, $13.50, #e¢, per 
set; cloth, paper label, untrimmed, $13.50, me? ; 
half calf, gilt top, $27.00, 7e?. 

Lovers of exquisitely made books, and lovers of the 
very engaging volumes which we owe to the fine obser- 
vation and the literary skill of Mr. Burroughs, will 
heartily welcome this new edition which puts these treas- 
ures of literature into a form so artistic and every way 
attractive. 


LATER LYRICS 


Selected from his four latest volumes of poetry, 
by THoMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. A gemof a book 
like Mr. Aldrich’s XXXVI Lyrics and XII Son- 
nets, and Friar Jerqme’s Beautiful Book. 18mo, 
vellum or cloth, $1.00. 


THOREAU’S POEMS 


Complete in a 16mo volume, carefully printed 
on large type and tastefully bound, $1.50. 


THE SINGING SHEPHERD, AND 
OTHER POEMS 
By ANNIE FIELDS. 16mo, cloth, paper label, 
1.90. 


The season is not likely to bring poetry finer than this, 
or in a more engaging form. 


STORIES AND POEMS CHIL- 
DREN 


By CELIA THAXTER, author of “An Island 
Garden,” etc. Edited by SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 
With a frontispiece illustration. 12mo, $1.50; 
also bound with a finely decorated cover for a 
Holiday Juvenile, $1.50. 

A delightful book for children by Mrs. Thaxter, char- 
acterized by the remarkable freshness of her sympathies, 
the alertness of her imagination, and the immortal child 
element in her nature. 


| Sold by Bookseliers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 


11 EAST 17TH STREET, NEW YORK 


WHY READ AT RANDOM? 


Men and women of authority in the most interesting 
Gelds < of literature have chosen 2,100 works for 


The List of Books for Girls and Women and 
Their Clubs 


adding just the word of ecrtetion and criticism an 
inquirer wishes to have. Nothin ng so helpful ge ever 
been published before. Some of the departments: 
Fiction reviewer for the Nazion. Hist 
Reuben G. Natural distory, Olive 
Miller. Kducation, Prof. Edward R. Shaw. Fine 
Art, Russell Sturgis. Music, Henry E. Krehbiel. 
Country Occupations. Prof. L. H. d Liv Domes- 


Cloth, paper, soc. 
Published for the American Library Association. 
Library Bureau, 146 Franklin St., Boston 


Branches : 273 Stewart Building, , York ; 603 Chest- 
nut St. Philadelphia; 176, Fgank lin St., Chicago ; 10 
Bloomsbury St., London 


You are Judged 


In Business by your Correspondence, 


so away with the scribbling pen, or the world will ‘think 
you antiquate 

You may not need a professional stenographer, but 
you ought to have an 


Amcrican $& Typewriter 


Standard Made, Rapid, Durable 


The PRICE makes it available for home use and as an 
educator for the young people. 
Complete outfit for uplicating 200 copies in 20 minutes, 
0.00. 


A SENSIBLE CHRISTMAS GIFT 
Send for catalogue and letter written with it. 
AMERICAN TYPEWRITER CO. 
Dept. A., 265 Broadway, New York 


Tubular Cushion 
vices Hinces BES 


DEAFNESS, NOISES CURED 


ing all ys 
ox of proofs FREE 
dway, N.Y. “nook proofs 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Social Theory 


A Grouping of Social Facts and Principles. 
By JouNn Bascom, author of “ Ethics, Soci- 
ology,” etc., etc. (Vol. 7 in Crowell’s Library 
of Economics and Politics.) 12mo, $1.75. 


To those who in the study of Social 
Science, and the rapid re in our modern civilization 
Prof. Bascom’s work will found of great value an 
interest. It is calm, judicial, temperate in tone, lofty in 
spirit, and will bea powerful factor for 


Famous Leaders Among Women 


By SaRAH K. BoLTon. Illustrated with Por- 
traits, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Mrs. Bolton, in her long series of biographical writing, 
has succeeded in robbing ‘*‘ Memoirs” of the terrors 
which the very term used to convey to the youthful mind. 
She makes biography as entertaining as fiction. Her 
selection embraces great and an opportunity 
chronicling wonderful e This i is one of the mos 
charming of Mrs. Bolton’: s ? books. 


Sunshine for Shut-Ins 


By a SuHuT-IN. Cloth, dainty Nei gilt 
side, 18mo, 75 cents. 


This little volume will be a provectated b many who 
know of invalid friends and like to remem them in 
their affliction. 


La Belle Nivernaise, and Other 
Stories 


By ALPHONSE DAUDET. Translated by Hun- 
tington Smith. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00; 3 
full leather, $1.50. 


‘** La Belle Nivernaise ” is perhaps the most artistically 
perfect of all of Daudet’s short stories. It is all so 
natural, so reaiatic. yet so romantic an poetic. that it 
seems eto pick flaws in it. Admirably trans- 
lated, the book acquires additional prapency by the clever 
illustrations with which it is generously supplie 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, — upon receipt 
price by the Sublishers 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


New York, 46 East 14th Street 
Boston, 100 Purchase Street 


= 


Latest Novelty. | : Pocket Salts. 
Crown Lavender 


Pocket Salts. 
THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO.,_ 


of London, call their most 


The Crown Perfamed Pocket Salts, 


~t-( Som, Made by them for several 
in England, but now 

for the first time introduced 
Wert into this country, made in 
the following odors: 
Crown Lavender 
Crab-AppleBlossom 
— White Lilac 

Verbena 


™, Matsukita 
Violette 
| And all other odors. 
Sold as shown or 
ay encased in kid purses 
“and can be carried in 


the pocket with per- 
fect safety. 


THE ABOVE ARE PERFECT CEMS, 
deliciously perfumed with the Crown Perfumes and 
identicalin quality with the world renowned Crown 
Lavender Salts and various perfumed Salts, the 
creation of the wn P Company, and 
so long and cette oo | known to their London and 

aris clientele. 
PRIOES : Standard ‘Si Size, Smaller Size, Shc. 

urse 
Ask your Druggist for them or sending ¢ either of 
the above amounts to Caswell, 
Melvin & Badger, or T. Metcalf Co., 
Evans, Phila.; E. P. Mertz, Washn.; or Wilmot J. 
Hall, Cin.; one of these bottles of Pocket Salts will 
be sent free to any address. Name the odor required. 
Beware of Worthless Imitations. — 


prices. hanges. 
Shi ed for trial. Guaranteed first-class. 
e world. Dealers supplied. 62-page illus. cat. free. 


‘ 
{ é 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
Mo MP 
TweCrown 
Qn 
TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 
te 45 Liberty st., New York, sells all makes under half price. 
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A | 81 5 


Not a Patent Medicine. 
Nerv ous Prectration. 


Mental 
Nervous Dyspepsia. 
ental Failure. 


Frelig:h’s 
on ic (A Phosphorized 
Cerebro-Spinant) 
will cure when every tae. else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 
days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 


Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 


Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full 
directions, testimonials, = to any 
address 


Depression. 


O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 


106-108 Fulton St., St., New York City. 
Formula on n Every Bottle. 


Newldeas in LAMPS 


(Our Patents.) 


It has no equal—“THE MILLER.” 


The light is so pure, and 1 atendy itt it is better for 
the eyes th ~ “4 ae. electric So simple a 
can aafe A. make ‘all styles—best 
assortment in e Unite e 
**Miller’” Lamps make acetal and beautiful 
WEDDING AND HOLIDAY GIFTS. 
m.. not for sale by your dealer come to our store. 
Established 1844. 
Manefactarers, EDWARD MILLER & 
28 and 30 West Broadway, and 66 Park Place 
For cool weather buy a ‘‘Miller” 


OUR IMPROVED BREATHING TUBE. 


(FOR USE OF COMMON AIR) 
ant ‘the best and cheapest device ever offered for 
preventing. coring sumption, 


and stren 


FREE 
com? ‘sox or O)WEET HOME SOAP. 


MOST POPULAR DESK EVER MADE. 


, UMBER in use exceeds any other one article of furniture. Has gladdened 
N half a million hearts. Solid Oak throughout, hand-rubbed finish. Very 
handsome carvings. It stands 5 ft. high, is 2% ft. wide, writing bed 24 inches 
deep. Drop leaf closes and locks. A brass rod for curtain. Our soaps are sold 
entirely on their merits, with a guarantee of purity. Thousands of families use 
them, and have for many years in every locality, many in your vicinity. 
> SUBSCRIBERS TO THIS PAPER MAY USE THE 
OUR GREAT COMBINATION BOX. GOODS 30 DAYS BEFORE BILL IS DUE. 


100 BARS “SWEET HOME” SOAP $5.00 
Enough to last an avera =age family one full year. For all_ 
laundry and household purposes it has no superior. 


10 BARS WHITE WOOLEN SOAP... 


A perfect soap for flannels. 


9 PEGS. BORAXINE POWDER (full Ibs.) .90 


An unequaled laundry lux 


1-4 DOZ. MODJESEKA ‘COMPLEXION SOAP .6O 
Exquisite for ladies and children. A matchless beautifier. 


1-4 DOZ. OLD ENGLISH CASTILE SOAP .30 
1-4 DOZ. CREME OATMEAL TOILET SOAP. .25 
1-4 ELITE GLYCERINE TOILET SOAP .25 


1-4 LARKIN’S TAR SOAP .45 
a ble Preventive of dandruff. Unequaled for wash- 
ing ladies’ hair. 


1-4 DOZ. SULPHUR SOAP . 45 
1 BOTTLE, 1 oz., MODJESKA PERFUME .30 
Delicate, refined, ‘popular, lasting. 
1 JAR MODJESE A COLD CREAM . a! .25 
ing. Cures chapped skin. 
1 BOTTLE MODJESKA TOOTH POWDER 
Preserves the teeth, hardens the gums, sweetens the breath. 
1 PACKET SPANISH ROSE SACHET . ae 
1 STICK NAPOLEON SHAVING SOAP . 


THE CONTENTS, Bought at Retail, COST $10.00 
DESE, WORTH AT RETAIL. ‘ 10.00 


a $10.00. (You get the DESK hc 
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After trial you—the consumer—pay the .» 

« Many people prefer to send 

usual retail value of the Soaps only. All ‘| cash with order—it is not asked— 

middlemen’s profits accrue to you ina valu- ¢ Putif you remit in advance, you }, 

S « will receive in addition to all ex- » 

able premium. ‘The manufacturer alone adds tras named a nice present for the (* 
Pt. . lady of the house, and shipment 

Value; every middleman adds Cost. The dey 

Larkin plan saves you /a/f the cost—saves 4 money will be refunded without 

argument or comment if the Box 

you half the regular retail prices. Thou- § or Desk does not prove all ex- 

: « pected. We guarantee the safe » 

sands of readers of this paper know these 4 delivery of all goods 


Write your order like this TO-DAY, while you think of it, or cut this out and sign it: 
‘‘You may ship me, subject to thirty days’ trial, One Combination Box of ‘Sweet Home’ Soap, with 
extras, etc., and the Chautauqua Desk, upon your own conditions, viz.: 

If after thirty days’ trial I find all the Soaps, etc., of unexcelled quality and the Desk 
entirely satisfactory to me and as represented, I will remit you $10.00; if not, I will notify 
you goods are subject to your order and you must remove them, making no charge for what 
I have used.” 


Bstab. 1875. Incor. 1892. THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. Co., Buttalo. N. Y. 


Notg.—From personal experience with the Larkin Soap Manufacturing Co. and their premiums, we can recommend 
them with confidence. Their offer is genuine; the goods as advertised, and the Company reliable.— The Christian Work. 


AB.COLT & CO. QUERION 
wnassau st. STEREOPTICONS, BOSTON 


LAO 1A, 


SAPOLIO 


TWO-CENT stamp will 
this paper to your friend in any t his . that Pencil 


part of the United States, Canada, or | maxer ever longest wearing 
Mexico, after you have read it and worch double 
written your name on the corner. 


What Brings Release 
from Dirt and Grease ? 
Why, Don’t You Know ? 


i 

| 

| 

| 

| 

BRE 

| 

= Booklet Handsomely Illustrating Ten other 

Premiums sent on request. 

Used and endorsed by | 

LILLIAN RUSSELL, 

| 

Ms. JENNESS MILLER, 

| 


te 
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The Business World 


In view of the disturbin 
Bank Clearings factors in the financial world, 
a gain of 3% per cent. last 
week in bank clearings over the week previous 
met with much satisfaction. The aggregate 
amounted to $1,121,000,000. This means a 
gain of about one-fifth as compared with the 
corresponding week last year and also with 
that in 1893. The decline in comparison 
with the like week in 1892 is less than five 
per cent. 
On Tuesday of last 
Fireproof (?) Buildings week occurred one of 
_ the most terrific fires 
which New York City has witnessed for a 
long time. The destruction of an ordinary 
building is not in itself of so great moment, 
but the destruction of a supposedly fireproof 
building calls attention to the fact that many 
so-called fireproof structures are not so in re- 
ality. There are no absolutely fireproof build- 
ings, but there are degrees of safety. The 
Manhattan Savings Bank building was an excel- 
lent structure in many respects, but it con- 
tained entirely too much inflammable material. 
Wooden flooring and wooden window-framings 
will henceforth not be allowed in “ absolutely ” 
guaranteed structures against fire. If timber 
must be used, it should be fireproofed. 


On Friday night of last 
The Depew Dinner week Mr. Chauncey M. 

Depew was entertained at 
dinner by the business men of Buffalo. In 
the course of his speech Mr. Depew not only 
paid a deserved compliment to the great city, 
the gateway of lake commerce, but also gave 
some valuable statistics. Ile declared that the 
whole of the tonnage on the oceans of the 
world last year was about 140,000,000 tons, 
while the tonnage of the railways of the world 
carried one hundred miles was ten times greater. 
Four-sevenths of the world’s tonnage was 
carried on railways of the United States. We 
still have in the 800,000,000 tons carried on 
our railways 60,000,000 tons more than on all 
the railways outside of the United States and 
than in all the ocean commerce of the world 
put together. To this must be added the ton- 
nage of our lakes, rivers, and canals. It is 
interesting to know that the traffic carried by 
American railways is done at an average of 
eight mills per ton per mile, while the rail- 
—— of Great Britain charge two cents and 
eight mills; France, two cents and two mills; 
the Government-owned roads of Germany, two 
cents and six mills; of Italy, two cents and 
five mills; and of Russia, two cents and four 
mills. The short haul in Europe is one cause 
of the disparity between our charges and 
those abroad, but, after all is said, the difference 
to the benefit of our shippers is still a great 
one. 


Like the previous fortnight, so 
Mr. Barnato last week saw a subsiding of the 

gold speculation in England and 
on the Continent. In spite of the strong 
fascination of that most talked-of individual, 
Mr. Barnato, and in spite of the fact that it 
was mainly through his efforts that the settle- 
ment of mining stocks in the London market 
passed off without serious trouble, liquidation 
is inevitable, no matter how much staving-off 
may be accomplished for the time being. It 
is said that Mr. Barnato bought his own and 
other South African mining shares to the 
almost incredible amount of $15,000,000 in his 
endeavor to steady the market and avert the 
panic which must come sooner or later. As 
we recently pointed out, the London bankers 
have checked the excitement by refusing to 
loan money on mining shares and refusing ac- 
commodation to other holders who are using 
loans for such purposes. Though English 
and American securities were affected by the 
complications in Turkey, they were also 
prodigiously affected by the many large and 
small holders selling out to meet their losses 
in the mining speculation. Among the “skin- 
ners” is Mr. Barney Barnato, and among the 
“skinned” a host of ordinary breadwinners 
whose heads have been turned by an unparal- 
leled excitement, which, indeed, had turned 
far stronger heads. Because, however, Mr. 


Barnato had bought back £ 3,000,000 of his 
stock at three-fifths of what he had sold it for, 
Sir Joseph Renals, the outgoing Lord Mayor 
of London, must needs give a banquet on 
Thursday of last week at the Mansion House 
to Mr. Barnato, at which the latter was pub- 
licly proclaimed a sort of savior of society! 
* Every nation to its taste,” says the “ West- 
minster Gazette.” “ Athens proclaimed The- 
mistocles its savior, Rome its Quintus Fabius, 
Germany its Barbarossa, and we have our 
Barnato.” Though the Lord Mayor described 
the company as “a brilliant gathering in the 
first city of the Empire,” his invitation was 
accepted by few leaders in finance. The Lon- 
don “Times ” declared that— 

The gentlemen present at the banquet did not rep- 
resent the city at all. Hardly a firm or bank of im- 
portance put in an appearance, and the exceptions 
may be easily explained by considerations arising 
from the stanch clannishness which honorably dis- 
tinguishes the race to which Mr..Barnato belongs. 
Altogether, the proceedings at the Mansion House 
last night should be regarded by the incoming Lord 
Mayor in the light of a warning and an example as 
to what to avoid. The Mansion House is not a 
proper place for glorifying a successful operator in a 
department of the Stock Exchange.”’ 

Such a testimonial has hitherto been reserved 
for those whose deeds and sacrifices for their 


country were greater than a profit of two-thirds 


on a gigantic “ deal.” 


Though complete returns 
are not yet obtainable, 
one result of the elections 
last week in New York 
State seems to be the adoption by a decided ma- 
jority of the proposition to improve the canals. 
This proposition is to expend $9,000,000 in 
the work. There are now about 640 miles of 
navigable canals and eighty-four miles of un- 
navigable feeders. The Erie and Oswego 
canals will be deepened to nine feet and the 
Champlain to seven feet. All single locks on 
the Oswego and Erie canals which have not 
already been lengthened so as to accommo- 
date two boats at a time will be so lengthened, 
if the change can be accomplished without 
unwarranted cost. The locks will also be 
equipped with proper hydraulic machinery, not 
only for drawing boats in and out of the locks, 
but also for operating lock-gates. Wherever 
a number of locks are combined in a series or 
separated by short distances, they will be com- 
bined into one quick-acting, big-lifting lock. 
This last change will save much water in leak- 
ages and much time and expense in operation. 
When all these changes are carried out and the 
present 240-ton boats are replaced by those of 
300 tons, it isexpected by some that we may see 
the present rate of about 314 cents per bushel 
reduced to 2 cents. Under the law about 
$4,000,000 of the $9,000,000 provided for will 
be almost immediately available. It is ex- 
pected that the bonds will be placed upon the 
market about the rst of January, 1896. 


Canal Improvement 
in 
New York State 


The report of the 
United States Treas- 
ury for the past month 
shows a net increase 
in circulation of $13,000,000. The per capita 
circulation, calculated on a basis of a popula- 
tion estimated at 70,378,000, is put at $22.72. 
The total stock coined or issued of gold coin, 
standard silver dollars, subsidiary silver, gold 
certificates, silver certificates, Treasury notes, 
United States notes, currency certificates, and 
National bank notes, was, in round numbers, 
$2,216,000,000 ; in the Treasury, $617,000,000 ; 
and the amount in circulation November 1, 
$1,599,000,000. National bank circulation 
shows an increase for the month and for the 
twelve months. The circulation based on de- 
posits of money is declining, while that based 
on bond deposits is increasing. The aggre- 
gate of debt, including certificates and Treas- 
ury notes, amounts to something over $1,717,- 
000,000, a net decrease of over $9,000,000. 
The cash in the Treasury amounts to more than 
$812,000,000. The gold reserve is nearly $93,- 
000,000, and the net cash balance $87,000,000. 
For the four months which have elapsed since 
the beginning of the fiscal year the receipts have 
amounted to $113,000,000 and the expendi- 
tures to $129,000,000—a disquieting statement. 


Report of the 
United States Treasury 
November 1 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 

Office,Company’s 
Building, 

308 & 310 

Walnut St., 

Philadelphia 


Make the Most of 
Zour 
Prosperity 


You must not only 
save, but make your 
savings earn their ut- 
most. You should have 
at least 6% interest. 

Send for our pam 
phlet; free. 


The Provident 


45 Milk St.,. 


Trust Co. 


Please mention The Outlook 


A SAFE 


8%Investment 


To investors of any sum from: 
$100.00 upwards, we offer an 
8% investment secured by first 
Mortgages on gilt-edged 
real estate. 


YOUNG & CO. 
Temple Court, 5 Beekman St., New York 


R.L. Day & Co. 


HIGHEST GRADE 


Investment Bonds 
Boston Securities a Specialty 


7 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK 
40 WATER ST., BOSTON 


Members New York and Boston Stock Exchanges 


HAVE YoU FARMS. 


Or other Real Estate in the West 
which you desire to Sell? 

This Association can sell them. 
The problem solved by the new application 
of an old principle. very Investor can 
unload his unprofitable Western Real Estate 
under the new plan, which is equal in 

importance to a great modern invention. 

Prospectus free on application to the. 
ATLAS BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATION. 
wrence, Kansas. 


DO YOU WANT FO SELL A 


BUY THE BOSTON REALTY, INDEMNITY AND 
Send for eur Bond List.. 33 Equitable Buil 


Western Mortgage 
a good 54 investment ins 


Western Land. id fi ] ts—stop sending 
SELL or rn Land—avoid foreclosure costs—stop ading. 


good money after bad 


————| State exactl ocation, condition oftitle, and your lowest. 
ssfully 


WE price. Over $2.000.000in Western securities succe 
andled by the present management ofthis CaUST CO. 
RUST 
Boston. 


e ding, 


A FIXED INCOME FOR LIFE 


is secured by a Perfected Annuity Bond. They 

nish care, and thus prolong life. ey double 
income of gidesty Adapted toallages. SECU. 
ITY ABSOL - Address (stating age 


B. G. CARPENTER, 256 Broadway, New York.. 
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GOVERNMENT, 
RAILROAD, and 
MUNICIPAL 


and other 


SELECTED paying a fair rate 
SECU RITI ES of interest. 


WE DEAL IN 


Bonds 


BANK 
STOCKS 


Harvey Fisk & Sons 


24 Nassau St., New York 


For You. 


month at go%. 


Write for particulars 
and references. 


I Have Made Money 


For other people, to whom I can refer 
you and I am very sure that 


I Can Make Money 


I have some 6°% Gold Bonds with 
unquestionable evidence as to their 
safety, to offer, can sell them this 


to hold them permanently, am con- 
fident that I can sell them for you 
at Par within .two years. 


CLARK J. BROWN, Treas., 
178 Devonshire. Street, 


If you do not wish 


BOSTON. 


Cheques 


of The Cheque ——_ of London, 


in amounts from a Cashed 

ll Over Wor a by agents, 
hotels, shops, railr Just the thing 
for sending money to oads ne Old Coun 


ry, and for travelers. Issued for sl 
lication. 


21 Greular ar ona 
ERRY, Gen’! 
Agent, 2 “New York. 


GOOD AS GOVERNMENT BONDS— 
DOUBLE THE RATE 
gages, State, County, Cit d Schoo] Warrant 
6% and B Bond ds, with a view to absolute security and 
st references. 
% JOHE P. DORR & CO., Investment Brekers 
8 Seattle, Washington 


SAFE INVESTMENTS 
Made i in strictly first-class Real Estate Mort- 
7% 


All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 


PAY wish to know the truth, send for 

POST- “How and Why,” issued by the 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 921-3-5 

AGE Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


HOUSE FURNISHING 


Crockery, China and Glass, Kitchen Utensils, 
Fenders, Andirons, and Fire Sets, 
Coal Vases and Scuttles. 
Hearth Brushes and Brooms, 
Fire Screens, etc., etc. 


130 and 132 West 42d St., N. Y 


iome. Write for 


See latest styles. 
The Recognized Standard. 


fMuson Hamlin Co, 


Boston. New York. Chicago 


WATERS 
PIANOS 


The high reputation which the WATERS 
PIANOS have maintained for FIFTY 
YEARS will be increased by the improved 
WATERS PIANOS of to-day. Their chief 
characteristic isa WONDERFUL POWER 
AND FINE QUALITY OF TONE. 


A GREAT OFFER! 


AN ELEGANT NEW WATERS UP- 
RIGHT PIANO, 7% octave, 3-stringed, full 
iron frame, repeating action, ivory keys, three 
pedals, and all improvements, for 


$225 


cash, or $250 on payments of only $10 down and 


$7 PER MONTH 


A handsome stool and cover given with 
each piano arid no charge for delivery within 
25 miles of New York. 

Old pianos and organs taken in exchange 
at full value. 


OPEN EVENINGS 


until January tst. Please call or send postal 
for catalogue with reduced prices and terms. 


HORACE WATERS & CO. 


134 FIFTH AVE., NEAR 18th ST., N.Y. 


‘Thea b cof it.” G) 


Pimples, 


easily removed by the use of ,that old and 
standard agent 


CONSTANTINE’S 


PINE TAR SOAP, 
Persian Healing. 


Always Buy Constantine’s 


(ORUGGISTS.) 
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Recreation Department 


The Outlook 


Suggestions for planning a vacation or a Trip 
anywhere in the world; printed information, tf 
éssued, concerning any Transportation Line, any 
Tour, any Hotel, or any Pleasure or Health Resort 
in any part of the world, will be sent on request, 
without charge, to any Outlook reader. 

Recreation Department, The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, N. 


Outlook Readers Making Plans 
for Winter Trips in Any Part 
of the World 


are cordially invited to make use of the 
Recreation Department of The Outlook, which 
is entirely at their disposal. 

To the new reader we would say that the 
Recreation Department is prepared to give (if 
issued) printed information in regard to any 
tour to any part of the world, circulars of any 
winter resort, and time-tables to aid in plan- 
ning routes by land and water. 

If you will write, telling us as to what sort 
of a trip you are planning for, we shall be glad 
to give you all the information possible bear- 
ing on the points to be visited and the routes 


thereto. No charge is made for this service 
to Outlook readers. Address RECREATION 
DEPARTMENT, THE OUTLOOK, 13 Astor 


Place, N. Y. 


Comfort in Travel 

is realized in the highest degree on the famous fast 
trains of the Michigan Central, the “ Niagara Falls 
Route,”’ between Buffalo and Chicago. in connection 
with through trains from the East. Passengers are 
oo the privilege of stopping off en route at 

iagara Falls, or, if time will not permit, can obtain 
from the car windows, or the platform at Falls View, 
the grandest and most compreh2nsive view of the 
great cataract. All dav-trains stop five or ten min- 
utes. For full information inquire of local ticket 
agents, or address W. H. Underwood, Eastern Pas- 
senger Agent, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Noon Train Retween Boston and New York 
via Springfield Line 

The Boston and Albany Railroad has in service 
a 12 o’clock, noon, train between New York and 
Boston. This train leaves either city at 12 o’clock, 
noon, and arrives at its destination at 5:30 P.M., thus 
making the trip in fiveand one-half hours. Station, 
Kneeland St. Boston. A.S. Hanson, G.P.A. 

ADVERTISING 


H I G K: AGENCY, 


Vanderbilt Building, 132 Nassau St., New York. 


Promtt, careful, and W™. HICKS, 
efictent service euaranteed. PROPRIETOR. 


TOURS AND TRAVEL 
WINTER TOURS 


TO JAMAICA, WEST INDIES 


The Most Picturesque and Health-Giving 
Winter Resort in the World 


ATLAS LINE 


U. S. mail and passenger steamships sail regularly from 
N.Y. for West Indies & Spanish Main. Ill. pamphlet free 
Pim, Forwoop & Kettock. 24 State St., New York. 


A CRUISE TO THE 
MEDITERRANEAN 


By specially chartered steamer “‘ Friesland ” (7,116 tons), 
anua 29. 1896, visiting Bermuda, Gibraltar, Malaga. 
ranada, Alhambra, Algiers, Cairo; 10 days in Palestine, 

Sayre. Ephesus, Constantinop!e, Athens, Rome, Nice ; 

on y $ssoand up, excursions, fees.etc.,included. Organ- 

ized and accompanied by F. C. CLARK, ex-U. S. Vice- 

Consul at Jerusalem 111 Broadway, New York 


SEA ROUTE TO SAN FRANCISCO ’’ 
A Trip for 
HEALTH, REST, 
and PLEASURE 


passing within viewof 
crossing the 
historic Isthmus of 
Panama, and call- 
ing at ten Pacific ports 
of Central Amer- 
ca and Mexico. 
with opportunity, to 
visit these Spanish- 
American countries. 
The educational ad- 
vantages of this trip, 
in addition to. the 
i pleasures of the jour- 
ists repeat the vovage year after vear. - 
TRIP FOR $120. EXCURSION, %216. 
expenses included. Steamers have superior accommo- 
dations and leave New York every ten days. For full 
particulars address 


STAMFORD Parry,HErRRON & Co., 
COLUMBIAN LINE gg 
35 Broadway, Pier 57, foot W. 27th, N. R.. New York. 


9 NEWSPAPER 


Southern Trip 


will be more than usually attractive 
this winter by reason of the. 


Atlanta Exposition 


and the opening of several new and 
magnificent hotels. 


Before decid- 


ing, send for the “ Pilot.” | 


Pier 26, North River, New York 


or W. L. GUILLAUDEU, Vice-Pres’t & Traffic Mgr. 


Tours and Travel 


Tours and Travel 


This winter Mrs. M. A. CROSLEY will conduct 
her Tenth Select European Party through Spain, Greece, 
gurkey, Islands of the Mediterranean 

‘a ine, the Nile 
she FOR EUROPE and 
witzerland, rance, an 

England, THE ORIENT leaving New 
York January 8, 1896, by express steamer Norman- 
nia. First-class throughout. For itineraries address 
Mrs. M. A. CROSLEY, 786 Putnam Ave., Brooklyn,N.Y. 


Syria, Pales- 
to the First 


WINTER TOURS 


In-January and February, three 
parties, limited in number, will 
make extended tours through 
Spain, Southern France, Italy, 
Egypt, the Holy Land, Greece— 
fapan, and China, under the 
management of MRS. M. D. FRAZAR & CO., 
7o and 71 Globe Building, Boston, Mass. Send for 
itineraries and references. 


Grand Winter Ixcursion 
TO THE MEDITERRANEAN AND ORIENT. 


BY THE TWIN SCREW EXPRESS 
FRENCH MAIL STEAMER 


LA TOURAINE. 


From New York February 4, 1896, to Azores (Fayal), 
Lisbon, Gibraltar, Algiers, by rails Malta. 
the Pirzus (Athens), Alexandria (Cairo by rail), Port Said, 
Jaffa, (Jerusalem), Beyrouth (Damascus), Smyrna, Con- 
stantinople, through the Straits of Messina, Palermo, 

aples (pene by rail), Villefranche, Marseilles, Palma 
(Balearic Islands), Malaga (Tangiers). 

iration of round trip, about two months. 

Price of passage, round trip. $520, $620, 
ward, according to accommodations. For further partic- 
ulars A. FORGET, Gen. Agent, 3 Bowling 
Green, N. Y. City. 


GAZE’S TOURS 


(Established 1844.) 
All necessary expenses included 


Holy Land, Egypt, the Nile 


Independent Tickets at through rates 


Parties under experienced escort leave New York Nov. 
27th, Jan. 2ed, Feb. 12th, Feb. 19th, and March 7th, for 
Italy, and the Urient. ONLY HIGH-CLASS 
STEA RS. Fares range from $460 to $1,125. De- 
tailed, illustrated itineraries post-free. 


NILE STEAMERS 


The new steamers of the Thewfikieh Nile S.S. Co. 
leave Dec. 11th and 26th, Jan. 8th and weekly; $171.50 

112.50; dahabeahs and special steamers for private parties. 

H. GAZE & SONS, Ltd. Broadway, pay ork ; 
201 Washington St. ston, S. Fifth St., 
Phila., Pa.; 220 S. Clark St., Chicago, I 

Official Agents for all Trunk Lines. 


720, and up- 


FOR THE WINTER GO TO 
FROST 
BERMUDA 
48 hours by elegant Steamships weekly. 


FOR WINTER TOURS GO TO 


WEST INDIES 


30-days trip. 15 daysin the Tropics. $5 a day for transpor- 
tation, meals, and stateroom. A. E. OQUTERBRIDGE & Co., 

gts. for QueBec STEAMsgiP Co., Limited, 39 Broad- 
way, N. Y., or THos. Cook & Sons, Agents. 


ALLORY STEAMSBIP LINES.—FromNew 
York, A DELIGHTFUL TRIP BY SEA to the 
Ports of TEXAS—GEORGIA—FLORIDA. Throu 
tickets, single and return, to all points in Texas, Colo- 
rado, U ah, Arizona, California, Mexico. &c.. Geor 
and Florida. Our 64-page “ Satchel, Handbook ” mailed 
free. C. H. MALLory & Co., Pier 20, E. R., N. Y. 


RAYMOND & 


WHITCOMB 
TOURS 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED 


A WINTER IN 
CALIFORNIA 


Cars wil 
for Ca 


outward and returntrip. These tours are intended prin- 
cipally for those who wish to travel in ¢he most comfort- 
able manner. 


Tours to Atlanta Exposition, Florida, 
Cuba, Mexico, the Rocky Mountains, the Yel- 
lowstone National Park, Yosemite Valley, — 
Hawaiian Islands, Japan, China, Europe, in- 
cluding Russia, etc., etc., in season. 

Independent Railroad and Steamship Tickets to 
all points. 4 

Send for descriptive book, mentioning particular in- 
formation desired. 

RAYMOND & WHITCOMB 
31 E. r4th St., Lincoln Building, Union Sq., New York 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


Austria 


European Winter Resort 
Innsbruck, Tyrol, Austria 

1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate ; cen- 
ter for sleighing excursions: hospital, 
rge, airy, sunny rooms, 

HOTEL TIROL wel superior 
(Open all the year.) cuisine ; modern conven- 
iences. Best references. Reduced rates in winter. us- 
trated pamphlets on application. CARL ANDSEE, Prop’r. 


J 
> 
eo 
vou 
UR 
; 
Special trains of magnificent Vestibuled Sleeping and 
The tickets cover every expense of travel 
both ways, and give the holder entire freedom of 
movement on the Pacific Coast and for the return trip. 
They may be used on any regular train until July, 
1896, or on our own special vestibuled trains 
( 
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Bermuda Georgia South Carolina 
Thomasville, Georgia AIKEN, S. C. 
BE RMU D A Old Oaks ; rates by, week. Electric lights. ol Pa + ot paths and 
e ' Miss UHLER, Cor. Warren and Seward Sts. 
The Princess Hotel ae LAND OF THE PINES 
This new and commodious hotel will open Dec. rst. e 
For terme o Chicago Beach Hotel AIKEN, S. C. 


OUTERBRIDGE & CO., 39 Broadway, MH. 


HOTELS AND RESORTS. 


CHICAGO, ILL. HARVEY S. DENISON, M 
Demonstrated the most delightful and comforta le 
abiding-place throughout the year in Chicago 


Minnesota 


California 
PASADENA, CAL. 
guests, CEupics an entire block. Souvenir mailed. 
G. G. Owner. J. H. HOLMES, Mer. 


CALIFORNIA 


HOTEL VENDOME 


Charming summer and winter resort. 
SAN JOS E Sunny skies; climate unexcelled; 
modern, comfortable, aret-class, are its patrons. 
uarters for tourists to the &reat Observatory. 
Send for illustrated souvenir. EO. P. SNELL, Mer. 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, describing Grlorde Springs, sent on 
request by NETT. Proprietor. 


Connecticut 
CREST GREENWICH, CT. 


Especially adapted for mild nervous diseases ; pee 
attractions. H. M. HITCHCOCK, M.D 


Florida 


‘GREEN:COVE ‘SPRINGS - 
‘FLORIDA: 


Perhaps you would visit 


Green Cove Springs 


FLORIDA 


if you knew more of its beauties 


Mr. Judson L. Scott, the Manager of the 
St. Elmo, will gladly send you an illustrated 
booklet containing a few hints. When writ- 
ing, ask about the advantages of visiting 
Green Cove Springs in January. 


‘‘ Untouched by the Frost” 
. TROPICAL FLORIDA AT 


GORDA 


THE PUNTA GORDA 
On Charlotte Harbor. Accommodates 302. Opens Dec. 
2oth, 1895. Tarpon eee phooting: boating, driving; 400 
‘of eranda. rates for the sea- 


enty of fruit. 
OTT, Room 23, 


mphlet address F. 


_ Madison Ave. & First St. 


THE HAMPSHIRE ARMS 


A fire-proof hotel, just outside the business district. 
Fourth Ave., So., & 9th St.. MINNEAPOLIS 


New Jersey 


Galen Hall—A Sanatorium 


With all the conveniences of a feelin. quiet hotel. 
Elevator, steam heat, open-grate M rie , elec- 
tricity, baths, etc. Table aaeuiod. “Open a | the year. 
Address Dr. WM. H . BULL, Atlantic Oa N. 4. 


The BRENTFORD 


Cor. Madison Ave. and Sixth St., LAKEWOOD, N.J. 
Now open. Address Miss A. M. MYEF:S. 


The Buckingham , aurel House 


LAKEWOOD, NEW JERS& 
First-class; rates moderate; circulars. X 72. 


Dryest climate east of the 
Rocky Mts. Golf, Fox-Hunting, 
and Polo. Plenty of sunshine. 
Average temperature, 52°. 


HIGHLAND PARK 
HOTEL 


Renovated and refurnished, opens under new 
management Dec. 1, 1895. For rates and illus- 
trated booklet write PRIEST & EAGER, Managers 


Pennsylvania 


Grand View Sanitarium 


WERNERSVILLE, PA. 


Specialty ade for fy and winter Sanitarium. A 
homelike dry climate, remarkably exempt 
from the ang severe storms. New cir- 
cular of Drs. WENRICH & DEPPEN. 


FOREST LODGE 


LAKEWOOD, N. J.—Special rates for the fall and 
early winter. Address THOS. NOBLE. 


HOME COTTAGE 


Superior table and accommodations. Miss J. Russet. 


The Laurel House 
of Lakewood 


NOW OPEN 


DAVID B. PLUMER, Manager, 
Lakewood, New Jersey 


THE MADISON LAKEWOOD 


| Mice: E. 


THE PINES 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


Madison Avenue, between 2d and 3d Streets. 
Now open. Address Mrs. J. M. CHILD 


SUNSET |E 


Madison Ave., LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
Oct. to June rst. J. M. VANDERHOOF. 


THE TOWERS 


opp. Laurel House. Select modern 
improvements; moderate prices. M. A. NOWLAN. 


New York City 


AT THE END OF YOUR JOURNEY 


You will find it a great convenience to 
go right over to 


rand Union Hotel 
Fourth Ave., 44st & 42d Sts. 


OPPOSITE GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


f Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


New York 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga: Springs, N. Y. 


For heaith or pleasure. The appointments of a first- 
class Hotel. evator, electric bells, steam, sun-parlor, 
ue promenade on the roof. Suites of rooms with baths. 

ew all baths and h 
New urk 


Russian, and Natural 
cal for illustrated circular. 


ren ennis, Croquet, etc. Open all the year. 


Don’t Get Bald, 


it makes you look old; you use a hair 
brush; get a good one—one that will 

make your hair stay in, as well as 
keeping it in order — get 


Dr. Scott’s 
Electric Hair Brush 


for Falling Hair, Headache, Neuralgia, 
: Dandruff and Diseases of the Scalp. 
6Priccs, $1, $1,50, $2, $2.50 and $3. 
Quality the same in all; the price differs 
a only according to size and power. 


5 At all stores, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, THE Docror’s TORY, 
a valuable book, free. 


GEO. A. SCOTT, 


Room 12, 844 Broadway, New York. 
Agents Wanted 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading \at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


ork market. 
MARIE KIMBALL, 215 West St., 
or 


WINTER BOARD in cottage at Colegrove, 
Hawthorne, Florida. Healthy location; on lake; 
good rooms; Northern cooking; pine S; terms 
reasonable ; references. Address for information Mrs. 
WM. S. METCALF 


A GENTLEWOMAN OF EXPERIENCE 
desires the position of house-mistress me care of mother- 
less children, chaperon for young es S, Or companion 
and fra eferences given and required. Address 
H., N 82, care The Outlook. 


FOCR OR FIVE be nthadenar PEOPLE. students 
or otherwise, can find a pleasant winter home, with best 
family table, on West, Fi at De. Ferre Street. Prices 
to $15 per week. r , aaa office, The Win- 
dermere, 406 West St. 


ATLANTA EXPOSI University 

will entertain visitors. Lodging 50and 75 cents. Meals 

35 cents. Convenient to electric and steam cars to Expo- 

rth 4 Grounds. Write for circular to President HOR- 
CE BUMSTEAD, Atlanta, Ga 


New 


TED —A Christian woman strong. of 
position, and with thorough housekeeping ability = 
experience, to do the housekeeping, plain sewing, an 

mending in a family where two servants are kept. Ad- 
dress or call at 180 Cumberland St., Brooklyn, 


LADY OF REFINEMENT AND CULTURE 
receives in New York home, choice location, ladies desir- 
ing study art or music and have chaperonage. Piano; 
fine library. Highest references Chicago, Cleveland, 
New York. . G. A., No. 9.750, care The Outlook. 


THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED North Ger- 
man lady wants position as housekeeper in family or 
institution. City or country. Fond of children, or would 
give special care invalid. st references from_last 
position. Address Miss H.,37 West 39th St., New York. 


PORTRAITURE.—A pupil of Mr. William Mj 
Chase and Mr. J. Carroll Beckwith will make charcoa 
sketches or pastel portraits at the house of the sitter’ 
Her cha rge es range from ten toa hundred dollars. If the 
portrait s hould a prove unsatisfactory, no char. arge “would be 
incurred. Address H., No. 9.771, care of The Outlook. 
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New Series of The Christian Union 


Copyright, 1895, by The Outlook Company. 
Entered as second-class matter in the New York 
Post-Office. 


The Outlook is a weekly Family Paper, con- 
taining this week forty-eight pages. he sub- 
scription price is Three Dollars a year, payable 
in advance. 


Postage is Prepaid by the publishers for 
all subscriptions in the United States, Canada 
and Mexico. For all other countries in the Postal 
Union add $1.56 for postage. 


Changes of Address.— When a change of 
address is ordered, both the new and the old ad- 
dress must be given. The notice should be sent 
one week before the change is to take effect. 


subscriber wishes his 


copy of the paper discontinued at the expiration 
of his subscription, notice to that effect should 
be sent. Otherwise it is assumed that a continu- 
ance of the subscription is desired. 


How to Remit.—Remittances should be sent 

by Check, Draft, Express-Order, or Money Order, 

yable to order of THE OUTLOOK COMPANY. 

ash should be sent in Registered Letter. 
Letters should be addressed : 
THE OUTLOOK, 
Clinton Hail, Astor Place, 
New York. 


About People 


—The death of Mrs. Alexander, the wife of 
the Bishop of Derry, Ireland, is a personal 
event to millions of Christians, since she is the 
author of one hymn safely destined to immor- 
tality—“ There is a Green Hill Far Away.” 

— The youthful Alphonso XIII. of Spain has 
already begun to assert his rights. One of his 
little friends said to him recently, “I am going 
to England.” ‘“ Howis that?” asked Alphon- 
so. ‘My papa has been made Ambassador to 
England, by Canovas del Castillo,” was the 
reply. Then declared the little King, mindful 
of his proper dignity, “It is unheard of that I 
was not consulted about this!” 

—Sir Edward Malet, who has just retired 
from the British Ambassadorship of Berlin, 
has declined the peerage which usually crowns 
the life endeavors of successful British diplo- 
mats, for the gallant reason that his wife would 
lose social precedence by his own elevation. 
Lady Malet is the daughter of the late Duke 
of Bedford and ranks as such, but if her hus- 
band became a lord she would only rank as 
the wife of a minor peer. 

—Mrs. Booker T. Washington, the wife of 
the distinguished colored orator and educator, 
is at the head of a movement of colored women 
in making vigorous efforts to compel the with- 
drawal of aconcession to a saloon in the negro 
building at the Atlanta Exposition. The appeal 
declares that the presence of a saloon in the 
only building to which the colored race of both 


~sexes has free access is an insult, and they 


want “ this disreputable traffic” discontinued. 

—The Senior Bishop of the Episcopal 
Church was unable to be present at the recent 
General Convention at Minneapolis, and the 
Hartford “Courant” thus speaks of the ex- 
pressions of regret from all sides: “ This fresh 
evidence of the regard and affection in which 
he is so deservedly held by his Episcopal 
brethren and the whole body of the clergy and 
laity convened in the Minnesota city is very 
gratifying to his home people, here in Con- 
necticut. Churchmen and non-churchmen alike, 
we all have vested rights in John Williams. 
He is common property. He is a Connecti- 
cut institution.” 

—The death of ex-Senator Charles H. Van 
Wyck, of Nebraska, recalls his long career in 
New York and Nebraska politics, and also the 
fact that he was one of the chief organizers of 


‘the Farmers’ Alliance. In 1892 he was nomi- 


nated for Governor by the People’s party, but 
was defeated by ex-Congressman Crounse. 
Since his retirement from the Senate General 
Van Wyck has divided his time between Ne- 
braska and Washington. He owned much 
property in the Capital, and some time ago 
gratified a quaint whim by bivouacking with his 
family one entire summer in a vacant church 
right in the center of the fashionable residence 
quarter. 

—The death of ex-Governor Oliver Ames, 


of Massachusetts, calls attention not only to 
his distinguished political and financial career, 
but also to the task successfully performed 
by him of rescuing his father’s estate from 
threatened ruin. Upon the death of Oakes 
Ames, the management of the great enter- 
prises which the latter had controlled sud- 
denly devolved upon the son. The father’s 
estate was found to be burdened by obligations 
to the extent of eight million dollars. Though 
the country was on the eve of a financial panic, 
Oliver Ames so inspired capitalists with con- 
fidence that he not only rescued the estate 
from peril, paid its huge indebtedness and 
$1,000,000 additional in legacies, but also di- 
vided a large surplus among the heirs. Gov- 
ernor Ames never wavered in a genuine ven- 
eration of the memory of his father, fully 
believing that the censure pronounced on 
Oakes Ames both by the House of Repre- 
sentatives and by public opinion, in connection 
with the Crédit Mobilier, was an unjust ver- 
dict. 

—Sylvanus Sawyer, the inventor of rifle 
cannon, has just died, at the age of seventy- 
three. The Springfield “ Republican ” says: 


From his early boyhood he showed a strong me- 
chanical bent. Jn 1850 he invented a machine for 
splitting rattan. In 1854 he tested the model of his 
rifled cannon. The test is thus described by C. H. 
Kelton, the owner of the shop in Templeton where 
he tinished the model: ** The trial took place in a 
meadow a short distance from his home. He had 
rigged up a pair of wheels taken from his father’s 
hay-cart, and thus had drawn it down to the meadow. 
About a third of a mile away he had also og up 
a target composed of heavy oak planks from four to 
six inches thick and about ten teet square. He got 
us all down about the gun and then loaded it with 
about a pound of powder ; and though confident of 
his own invention, he did not dare trust himself in 
its immediate neighborhood, but attached a fuse 
several feet long. lighted it—and then the whole 
crowd of us ran like deer for about a quarter of a 
mile. But nothing serious occurred. When the ex- 
aoe took place the projectile went straight as a 

ullet to the mark. exploded as he planned that it 
should, and tore most of the target to pieces. Thus 
successful was the first rifled cannon-ball ever fired 
in this or any other country. A second discharge 
with the same precautions was not so successful, it 
striking the target askew; for it took later experi- 
ence to teach that this was the fault of the projectile, 
and that to secure the straight passage through the 
air it must be of even thickness and evenly balanced. 
Later, after many experiments. it was adopted bv 
es War Department as an improvement of great 
value. 


Laughing Babies | 


are loved by everybody. Those raised on the Gail Bor- 
den Eagle Brand Condensed Milk are comparatively free 
from sickness. /ufant Health is a valuable pamphlet 
for mothers. Send your address for a_ copy to the New 
York Condensed Milk Company, New York. 


If your skirt edges 


wear out, it’s because you don’t use 


BIAS VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDINGS 
It’s easy to prove it for yourself. 
Don’t take any you see 


“*S. H. & M.’’ on the label, no matter 
what anybody tells you. 


If your dealer will not supply you, we 
will. 


Send for samples, showing labels and materials, 
totheS. H. & Me Co., P. O. Hox 699, New York City. 


cy 

make my 
_ white 

skirts 


BROADWAY . BROADWAY 
Oth. & 1OthSts. 
FOURTH AVE. Successors ro AT.S7ewarr & Co. FOURTHAYVE.. 


WHEN THE WEATHER CHANGES 


| look out for colds. 
people and romping children must 


Even full-blooded 
Warm Under- 


vé a Care. 


wear, of course—a storeful of tt here—and warm outside Clothes. 


Fflave you noticed what wonderfi 


ul buying power a pinch of money 


has among these acres of wear things ? 


COATS AND SUITS «, 

No need of a catalogue to show how tempt- 
ingly great the stock is. Half a dozen items 
at random are enough to set you thinking. 


Fitted: Waists and Skirts of gray and brown mixed 
cheviot cloth, waist trimmed with velvet, at scarcely 
the price you ordinarily pay fora skirt. It’s like get- 
ting a Waist for nothing. $5; the $10 kind any- 
where else. 

Cheviot, tweed and covert cloth Suits, blue. brown, 
and gray mixtures. Some have been as high as $35 
none less than $15. You can have them at $8 and 
$12.50. If your size is here you’ll get a bargain. 

Fine boucle cloth Jackets, high box front, rolling velvet 
collar, faced with velvet, full ripple back, 812.50. 

Extra fine quality boucle cheviot Jackets, full ripple 
back, large full sleeve, fly front, half lined, -50. 

Extra fine boucle cheviot Jackets, high rolling collar, 
fly front, French back and full ripple, tailor fini 
plain and silk lined, 821. 

Capes suitable for middle-aged women in plain cloths, 

12.50, $15, $18.50, up as high as . 

Capes suitable for middle-aged women in boucle cloths 

trimmed with Thibet and Alaska sable, 18.50 and 


FASHIONABLE FURS 

Don’t imagine because prices are so little 
that qualities are low. Wise buying permits 
wise selling. 

Russian lynx Animal Scarfs, 50c. 


Fine electric seal Animal Scarfs, 1.50; regularly 


2.50. 
Biack Thibet Boas, 114 yds. long, full and fluffy, 83.75; 
us 

Extra Cais mink Scarfs, patent heads, #5; 


regularly $7.50. 
French coney Capes, 30 in. deep, 100 in. sweep, $7.50; 
shouldbeéu. 


DRESS GOODS. 

Under a perfect light show every grace and 
hide nothing. That is where we ask you to 
buy. 


Note this exquisite French Caniche,a billowy, brilliant 
silk-and-wool Novelty, in many designs, some two- 
toned, others solid color, with Jacquard s, 48 
25 to $s.so grade, at #2.50, #2.75, and 


Boucle, Cheviots, Heather Suitings, two-toned_ Ar- 
mures and silk-and-wool Novelties, 5Oc to $2.50. 
French Broadcloths at #1.25, so in. Every season- 

able color. Usually $1.8s. 
and , Striped, figured, and mixed 
effects, to 
A very complete assortment of Bourette, Boucle, and 
Knotty”. Novelties. Some solid colors ; ers 
with combinations of brown, navy. red, tan, white, 
65c, 75c, $1, $1.25 yd. 


> 
| 
| 
\ 
} 
ride 
| 
of the 
West 
8S}. 
| latest Parisian woo! nove OF Wailsts, alternating 
checks of red and black, navy and black, — and 
black, brown and black, and myrtle and black, 45 in., 
75c yd.; imported to bring $1.25. 
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The Liberty catalogue isn’ 
for sale—we don’t sell our cat- 
alogues. Send your address 
—don’t enclose stamp, use a 
postal—we will send you the 


Book about the Liberty. 


THE LIBERTY CYCLE CO 
|. 4 Warren Street, New York 


BUREAU and WASHSTAND 


SCARFS 


Made in Swit- 
zerland, hand- 
somely embroid- 
ered in exquisite 
designs. The 
material is very 
fine in quality 
and exceedingly 

-durable. It will 
stand the sever- 
est test of the 
laundry. 


STAND SCARFS 
—17x52 inches— 


BURE SCARFS 
—17x72 inches— 
at the remarkably low price of 
$4.00 per set 
Postage Prepaid 
Just the thing for Christmas gifts. 


PILLOW SHAMS~—of the same material and 
embroidered in designs to match the scarfs, at 
0 per pair, postage prepaid. 
MONEY REFUNDED IF DESIRED 


Strawbridge & Clothier 


Dry Goods « PHILADELPHIA 


O 


Face _It’s not what 
we say about 
ache Phenyo- 
Stop Caffein 
trial box free. 
tt. that makes it 


$0 popular-it ’s 
what Phenyo-Caffein does 
to relieve neuralgia, sick 
and nervous headache and 
periodic pains — Phenyo- 
Caffein may be taken by 

= children. 
cents. "A box 


i\free to any address 
or trial. 


Phenyo-Caffein Co. 
Worcester, Mass. 


FLAVOR CUDAHY's REX BRAND 


makes delicious flavor for Soups, etc. Send 4c. mi owl and 
Sample. The Cudahy Pharmaceutical Co., South Omaha, Neb. 


+ 


Vegetarianism Again 
This subject seems to continue to interest 
our readers. We print one of several letters 
received.— THE EDITORS. 


7'0 the Editors of The Outlook: 

Referring to the letters on “ Vegetarianism” in 
your issues of June 8 and August 10, I believe your 
correspondent “‘ J. H. H.’”? to be distinctly in error 
in the statement that flesh food in some form is 
an essential article of diet. The five food-principles 
—proteid, fat, starch, water. and salt—are all found 
in abundance, and in forms easily assimilable by the 
human organism, in the common cereals, fruits, nuts, 
and vegetables. Pound for pound, the nutritive 
value of every one of the common grains far exceeds 
that of any flesh food. Oatmeal, for example, is 
rated by Koenig and other analysts as containing 
63 per cent. more of nutritive material than the best 
beef or mutton. 

** Beef tea,’”’ to which your correspondent in a sub- 
sequent paragraph doubtless refers, is, according to 
Dr. Austin Flint, practically useless as a food, for 
the reason that fibrin and fat, the only nutritive ele- 
ments of beef, are both insoluble in water. 

The so-called stimulating, as distinguished from 
the nutritive, effect of beef tea, beef juice, beef ex- 
tract, and of beef itself, is due to the presence of 
salts and various soluble organic substances of an 
excrementitious character, which, having played their 
réle in the vital economy of the animal, were, at the 
moment of slaughter, working their way out of the 
tissues. Besides these waste products there are 
present in nearly every specimen or preparation of 
beef ptomaines—products of the germ life which so 
quickly begins in animal flesh when it 1s exposed to 
air and warmth. These waste and putrefactive 
products, when they are introduced into the healthy 
organism, are irritating to the tissues; they unneces- 
sarily add to the blood impurities: they also clog 
and impede the vital processes ; so, as they cannot 
be utilized, the organism makes an effort to rid 
itself of them. This effort at self-defense has been 
falsely called stimulation. Professor Paule Ber- 
nard, of Paris, found that dogs fed upon meat 
extracts died sooner than those which received only 
water. 

in the statement that the dog and cat ‘‘can be 
kept almost entirely on vegetable food, and even 
improve their character and temper when so fed,” 
(italics are mine), “ J. H. H.”’ touches a most impor- 


4 tant part of the subject. 


One of the first lessons taught by the new science 
of bacteriology was that the growth, physical appear- 
ance, activities, in fact all the vital attributes of the 
bacteria generally, are dependent on the form of food 
on which they are grown. Certain nutriments yield 
to them principles which are simply nutritious, the 
growth being then normal and healthy ; other nutri- 
ments yield principles which are stimulating, or de- 
pressing, or even poisonous. The inference is logical 
that if these organisms are so profoundly influenced 
by their food, the larger organisms must be and are 
similarly influenced. Man isa highly differentiated 
multicellular organism. His character, his inward 
and outward life, and all his attributes are the 
resultant of the lives of myriads of cells, each resem- 
bling, in the early stages of its development, the 
single and simple cell with which the bacteriologist 
has*made us acquainted. According as the man’s 
cellular life is normal or abnormal, his life as an 
individual will, barring habit, be normal or ab- 


normal. 
H. E. B. 


Well Said 


A capital retort well worth remembering is 
attributed to the venerable Chief Justice of the 
New York Court of Common Pleas, the Hon. 
Charles P. Daly 

At one time a delicate question as to the 
construction of a statute was discussed before 
him, and, after elaborate arguments on each 
side, the ‘Chief Justice decided the question in 
open court, giving his reasons in a few well- 
timed remarks which caused a lull in the court- 
room. 

The silence was speedily broken by the suc- 
cessful attorney, who stood, and said, with an 


air of patronizing approval : 


“ May it please your Honor, I, for one, agree 
with you entirely.” 

The Chief Justice, with a twinkle in his eye 
which betokened his enjoyment of the joke, 
but a perfectly grave face, quietly removed his 
glasses, and, amid a breathless stillness, said, 
“T have, counselor, generally found in my ex- 
perience that the successful party agrees with 
the court.”— Youth's Companion. 


A CouGu, COLD, OR SORE THROAT requires 
immediate attention. Brown’ s Bronchial Trockes” 
will invariably give relief. 25c. a box. 


Telephony without Wires 


Is a possibility of the future. 
Meantime the best results in telephone 
communication are secured by the use 
of two wires for each line without con- 
nection to the earth, an arrangement 
technically called a MeTaLtic Circuit. 
The New York Telephone System is 

exclusively Metallic Circuit. 

All Subscribers are connected by 
Metallic Circuit Lines, and are supplied 


with the most improved Long Distance 


Lnstruments. 
RATES VARY according to the 
Amount of Use of the Service from 


$75 a year. 
12,500 Teiephones in New York. 


THE METROPOLITAN 
Telephone and Telegraph Co. 


18 Cortlandt St., New York City 


Constable 


Winter Underwear 


‘*CARTWRIGHT & WARNER’S’”’ 
-Unrivaled Make. 


Ladies’ and Children’s Merino, Natu- 
ral Wool, Silk and Wool, Com- 
bination Suits and 
Underwear. 


MEN’S UNDERWEAR 
Hosiery 


Ladies’ and Children’s All Wool, Me- 
rino, Cashmere, and Camel’s 
Hair Hose, Silk Hose. 


MEN’S 
Cotton, Wool, Merino, Silk and Wool, 
and Camels Hair Men’s 
Silk Half Hose, Self Colors, 
Black and Emb d Fronts, 
Men’s Bicycle and 
Golf Hose. 


Men’s Gloves. 


UMBRELLAS. 
Ladies’ Knit Golf & Bicycle Jackets 


Proadovay 19th ot. 


NEW YORK 
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$22 


‘The Outlook 


16 November, 189 5 


Concerning Hearing 


An inquiry was recently made in London as 
to the greatest distance at which a man’s 
voice could be heard, leaving, of course, the 
telephone out of consideration. The reply 
was most interesting, and was as follows: 
Eighteen miles is the longest distance on 
record at which a man’s voice has been heard. 
This occurred in the Grand Cafion of the Colo- 
rado,where, one man shouting the name “Bob” 
at one end, his voice was plainly heard at the 
other end, which is eighteen miles away. Lieu- 
tenant Foster, on Parry’s third Arctic expedi- 
tion, found that he could converse with a man 
across the harbor of Port Bowen, a distance of 
6,696 feet, or about one mile and a quarter ; and 
Sir John Franklin said that he had conversed 
with ease at a distance of more than a mile. 
Dr. Young records that at Gibraltar the human 
voice has been heard at a distance of ten miles. 

Sound has remarkable force in water. Colla- 
don, by experiments made in the Lake of 
Geneva, estimated that a bell submerged in 
the sea might be heard a distance of more than 
sixty miles. Franklin says that he heard the 
striking together of two stones in the water 
half a mile away. Over water or asurface of 
ice sound is propagated with great clearness 
and strength. Dr. Hutton relates that ona 
quiet part of the Thames near Chelsea he 
could hear a person read distinctly at the dis- 
tance of 140 feet, while on the land the same 
could be heard at only 76 feet. Professor 
Tyndall, when on Mont Blanc, found the re- 
port of a pistol-shot no louder than the pop of 
a champagne-bottle. Persons in a balloon 
can hear voices from the earth a long time 
after they themselves are inaudible to people 
below.—farfer’s Round Table. 


A Reporter’s Abbreviation 


In a paper on “ Some Humors of Parliament- 
ary Reporting” in “ Macmillan’s Magazine” 
is the following: “ There is a well-authen- 
ticated story current in the reporters’ gallery 
of a strange freak of a telegraph clerk in the 
transmission of the report of a Parliamentary 
speech by Mr. Forster to a daily paper in 
Bradford. The subject of the speech was edu- 
cation; the word ‘children’ was frequently 
used, and, for the sake of brevity, the clerk 
substituted ‘ kids,’ trusting that the alteration 
would be corrected by the operator at the 
other end of the wire. The message, however, 
was not only written, but printed just as it was 
transmitted. Imagine the faces of the right 
honorable gentleman’s constituents when they 
read the next morning: ‘ You know of Words- 
worth’s profound saying, ‘ The kid is father to 
the man.’ I need not dwell on the vital im- 
portance to the community of imparting a 
sound moral and secular education to kids in 
their impressionable years. It is for the kids 
that this bill is introduced, and, asking the 


‘House to remember that the kids of this gen- 


eration will be the fathers and mothers of the 
next, I confidently appeal to it to support our 
proposals.’” 

Here is another good blunder: “ Lord Chan- 
cellor Eldon once indignantly denied in the 
House of Lords that he annually received five 
thousand pounds in perquisites accruing from 
cases of bankruptcy, and declared that never 
during any one year had his income from that 
source exceeded three-fourths of the amount. 
The reporter in his haste used the contraction 
‘3{’ for ‘three-fourths ;’ the printer thus in- 
terpreted him: ‘ The learned lord solemnly 
declared that during no one year of his office 
had his income from that source exceeded 
three shillings and fourpence.’” 


Immaterial 


Some years ago, says the New York “ World,” 
the Agricultural Department at Washington 
received a scrawly letter from a Wisconsin 
farmer. It was one of many, of course, but 
was noticeable for its laconic indefiniteness. 

The envelope was addressed to the “ Agry- 
cultral Deptment, Washntn, D. C.,” and the 
communication itself ran thus : 

“Sir, I want a agrucultral report on being 
in the farmin bisness_ I orter git it.” 

It happened that the gentleman in charge 


of the Department correspondence was a very 
conscientious and even elegant letter-writer, 
and, partly by way of pleasantry, he replied to 
this communication in his most elaborately 
courteous manner. The Department would be 
most happy to comply with its esteemed cor- 
respondent’s request, he declared, but it needed 
to be informed somewhat more specificall 
which of its numerous reports was needed. 
Would Mr. be kind enough to mention 
the date, or at least the subject of the docu- 
ment in question ? 
replied promptly and succinctly 
thus : 

“IT don’t care a rap what the book is about 
or r it was rote. I want it fur a skrap 
book.” 


If your Food Distresses you 


Take Horsford'’s Acid Phosphate 


a aids the stomach to digest the food, and does away 
with that full feeling after eating. 


Sense 


nder- 
ress 


healthfulness is comfort— 
comfort is happiness—in 
aros Hygienic Underwear 
continual healthfulness— 


k for nothing. 


Jaros Hygienic Underwear Co., 
831 Broadway, New York. 
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TRADE 


Price is 

longer a barrier between 

any one and the best soap. 
5 cents buys a cake of 


The perfect bathsoap. A soap so good that you 
can almost see its quality. : 
cake either. Ask your dealer for it. 


The N. K. Fairbank Company, 
Chicago, New York, St. Louis. 


MARK. ; 


It isn’t a small 


NONE SUCH 


MINCE MEAT 


Two large pies are made from each package of 
None Such Mince Meat. For sale by all Grocers. 
Be sure you get the None Such—avoid imitations. 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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BOOTHS 


“DORI-AYR" 


cause diseases of the respiratory organs. 


ing capacity. 


Pocket Inhaler Outfit, Complete 


Hyomei is a purely vegetable antiseptic, and destroys the germs and microbes which 


The air, thoroughly charged with Hyomei, is inhaled through the Pocket Inhaler at 
the mouth, and, after permeating the minutest air-cells, is slowly exhaled through the nose. 
It is aromatic, delightful to inhale, inexpensive, and gives immediate relief. It stops all 
spasmodic coughing instantly, clears the voice, expands the lungs, and increases the breath- 


p Mail, 
haler, made of deodorized hard rubber, beautifully polished, 
me your address, and my pamphlet shall prove that Hyomei does cure. 


Are you open to conviction? Consultation and trial treatment free at my office. 


Booth’s Pocket 


Outfit, mail, 


BY INHALATION ONLY, THE 
Australian “Dry=Air’ 
| Treatment 


of Catarrh, Asthma, Bronchitis, Laryngitis, Hay 
Fever, and Whooping Cough. . 


R. T. Bootu, Esq., New York. 
pocket inhaler outfits. 


asthma. 


$1.00 (consisting of pocket in- 


DEER PARK PARSONAGE, SMALLWOOD P. O., 


DEAR SiR: I sent you one dollar about ten days ago for one of your 
It came to hand last Friday morning. 
Mrs. Honey had been suffering severely for three weeks daily with 
As soon as the inhaler came she began using it, and after a 
few inhalations the asthma ceased, and now (Tuesday) it has not re- 
turned. She has had this trouble ever since she was seven years old, 
x and is now forty, and we have spent hundreds of dollars in search of 

relief, purchasing everything we saw advertised. When you consider 
all this, I think it is the most remarkable thing that once using the 
inhaler should remove the trouble entirely. 

Very truly yours, 


a bottle of Hyomei, a dropper, and full directions for using). 


r.. T. BOOTH, 18 East 20th St., New York. 


BALTIMORE, MD., October 7, 1895. 


(Rev.) GEORGE W. HONEY. 


If you are sti/7 skeptical, send 


The Lawton Simplex 
Printer 


saves time 
«= and labor ; 

money too— 
100 letters, 
postal cards, 
copies of music, drawings, or typewritten 
copy, in almost no time, and exact copies 
at that, by using the Lawton Simplex. 
Requires no washing or cleaning, and 
saves its cost over and again in sending 
out notices. Costs but little ($3 to $10). 


CauTion.— Other things are being made and called 
Simplex Printers. The only way to be sure of get- 
ting the sy is to see that yours is the Lawton 
Simplex Printer. Send fer circulars. Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St., New York 


SAVE % YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 
ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men. 
TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 

gau@ the first order from each neighborhood 
@ % filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
managency. Write at once. 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 
No. 39 Furnace St., ROCHESTER, N. Ve 


ARE YOU DEAF? 


DON’T YOU WANT TO HEAR? 
The AURAPHONE will help you if you do. It 1s 


recent scientific invention which will assist the hearing 
of any one not born deaf. 1en in the ear it is invis- 
bie and does not cause the slightest discomfort. It is 
to the ear what glasses are to the eye—an ear spectacle. 
Enclose stamp for particulars. Can be tested FREE 
OF CHARGE at anvof the NEW YORK AURA- 
PHONE CO.’S Offices: 716 Metropolitan Bdg., 
Madison Sq., N.Y.; 433 Phillips Bdg.. 120 Tre- 
mont St., Boston; or 843 Kquitable Building, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


EMBROIDERY SILK 
PRICE 


Factory ends or waste embroidery silk at 
half price. Ounce package (assorted colors) 
sént post-naid for 40cts. (One-half oz. 
package, 25 cts.) All good silk and good 
100 crazy stitches in each pack 


colors. 

age. With an order for & oz. we give one 

extra ounce FREE. 

Brainerd & Armstrong Silk Co. 
139 Union Street, New London, Conn 


EDUCATIONAL 


TRAVELERS’ CLUBS 


AND OTHER 
LITERARY ORGANIZATIONS 
will be interested in a 


Reading Journey through 
England prepared by Miss 
Susan Hale, of Boston, under the 
auspices of the Chautauqua Lit- 
erary and Scientific Circle. For 
full information address 

JOHN H. VINCENT, Dept. 91, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


New York City 


SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 185s. 3 East 14th Street, N. Y 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
85th and 86th Streets, New York 


COLLEGE 


Non-Matriculants’ 

ebrew at the University Building, Washington 

apply by mail to Prof. PRINCE, 


Sq. For 
N. ity 


Miss Peebles and Miss Thompson’s 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 
30, 32, and 34 East 57th St., New York 
Special students admitted. 


California 


MONA COLLEGE, Claremont, Cal.—Full 

College courses eacing to degrees of B.A., B.L., 
B.S. Degrees recognized by University of California 
and other similar graduate schools. irty-five miles 
rom Los Angeles. Academic course. paratory 
school preparing for all institutions connected with the 
Coilege. Address C. G. BALDWIN, President. 


Connecticut 


ARIEN, CONN.—PRIVATE HOME AND 
School for Feeble-Minded Youth offers 
every facility for care, education, and training, with the 
vantages of a pleasant country home. 
J.J. KINDRED. M.D. Med. Supt., formerly Clinical 
Ass’t Darenth School for Feeble-Minded, London, Eng. 
M. Lira KINDRED, Principal. 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Reo s Sept. 26th, E, 
pens Sept. 260 J. SMITH, Principal. 


Massachusetts 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
3 Park St., Boston 
Native language teachers a specialty. 


New Jersey 


LAINFIELD, N.J.—Rockview Home School; 
girls and boys, 12 years, receive refined Chris- 
tian home influence ; thorough instruction in kindergar- 
ten, primary, and intermediate departments for /imzted 
number ; and central location; reopens Sept. 
18th. $300.00. The Misses PECK, Principals. 


New York 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY 


6oth year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the Gov- 
ernment Academies, and and U. S. Army officer 
detailed at Riverview by Secretary of War. 

Joseru B. A.M., Principal, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


Mount Pleasant Military Academy 


A College-Fitting and Character-Building School for Boys. 
th year. Lib of 12,000 volumes. Summer Session. 
eference, Hon. JoseEpH H Cuoate. Send forcatalogue. 
CHARLEs F. Bruste, A.M., ARTHUR T. Emory, A.R., 

Principals. SING SING-ON-HUDSON, N. ¥. 


Pennsylvania 


Miss Gordon’s Boarding and Day School 


for Young Ladies. Liberal Education, with Preparation 
for College. French, Art, and Music. 
Reopens Sept. 19, 1895. _ 
4110 and 4112 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 


are as follows: 


* Apology for Socrates; 60, Shi 
Strafford ; 62, Cromwell’s Second Speech ; 63, 
64, Sir Henry Vane’s Defence. 

All leaflets contain full historical and bibliographical notes. Price, 5 cents a 
copy ; $4.00 a hundred. Send for cumplete list. 


Directors of Old South Work, Old South Meeting House, Boston 


Old South Leaflets on Puritanism 


Seven new leaflets have just been added to the Old South series, all relating to 
English Puritanism and the 
No. 58, Hooper’s Letters to Bullinger; 59, Sir John Eliot’s 


Commonwealth. They are numbered 58 to 64, and 


money Papers; 61, Pym’s Speech against 
ilton’s ** Free Commonwealth ;” 
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Degrees given_by Columbia College to both sexes. : 
Bulletin.”” WALTER L. HERVEY, President. 


